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THE LONG ROAD HOME. 

There's a wind up and a sighing along 
the waterside, 

And we’re homeward bound at last up- 
on to-night’s full tide: 

Round the world and back again is 
very far to roam... 

And San Juan Strait to England, it’s a 
long road home! 


We'll tow out to Flattery before the 
sun is high: 

We'll shake the harbor dust away and 
give the land good-bye: 

And singing in her topsails O, the deep- 
sea wind’ll come 

And lift us through it lively on the 
long road home. 


The old man he goes smiling, for he’s 
gathered in a crew; 

We've various Turks and _ infidels, 
we've most things but a Jew: 

He’s got the pick of all the stiffs from 
Panama to Nome... 

And we'll make ’em into sailors on the 
long road home. 


The leaves that just are open now, 
they’ll have to fade and fall, 

There'll be reaping-time and threshing- 
time and ploughing-time and all; 

But we'll not see the harvest-fields nor 
smell the fresh-cut loam; 

We'll be rolling gunwale under on the 
long road home. 


We've waited for a cargo and we've 
waited for a crew, 

And last we’ve waited for a tide, and 
now the waiting’s through; 

O don’t you hear the deep-sea wind and 
smell the deep-sea foam, 

Out beyond the harbor on the long road 
home? 


And it’s “home, dearie, home,” when 
the anchor rattles down 

In the reek of a good old Mersey fog 
a-rolling rich and brown... 

Round the world and back again is 
very far to roam, 

And all the way to England it’s a long 
road home! 

C. Fox Smith. 
The Spectater. 
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TO A TERRIER. 
(November 1910.) 


Crib, on your grave beneath the chest- 
nut boughs 

To-day no fragrance falls nor summer 
air, 

Only a master’s love who laid you 
there 

Perchance may wirm the earth ‘neath 
which you drowse 

In dreams from which no dinner gong 
may rouse, 

Unwakeable, though close the rat may 
dare, 

Deaf, though the rabbit thump in play- 
ful scare, 

Silent, though twenty tabbies pay their 
vows. 


And yet, mayhap, some night when 
shadows pass, 

And from the fir the brown owl hoots 
on high, 

Then should one whistle ‘neath a favor- 
ing star 

Your small white shade shall patter 
o’er the grass, 

Questing for him you loved o’ days 
gone by, 

Ere Death the Dog-Thief carried you 
afar! 

Patrick R. Chalmers. 


THE TEMPER OF A MAID. 


The Swallow dives in yonder air, 
The Robin sings with sweetest ease, 
The Apple shines among the leaves, 
The Leaf is dancing in the breeze; 
The Butterfly’s on a warm stone, 
The Bee is suckled by a flower; 
The Wasp’s inside a ripe red plum, 
The Ant has found his load this hour; 
The Squirrel counts and hides his nuts, 
The Stoat is on a scent that burns; 
The Mouse is nibbling a young shoot, 
The Rabbit sits beside his ferns: 

The Snake has found a sunny spot, 
The Frog and Snail a slimy shade; 
But I can find no joy on earth, 

All through the temper of a maid. 


W. H. Davies. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE NEAR EAST. 


FOR EL ISLAM 

The problems offered for solution by 
the population of the Turkish Empire 
are too various and intricate to be dis- 
posed of in a book, much less an 
article. The most that one can do is 
to lay stress on factors of importance 
and warn the student against certain 
pitfalls. Some leading factors in the 
present situation, as well as its most 
crying danger, seem to be ignored. 

What is the cause of the Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism, expressed in brutal 
massacres of subject Christians, which 
was unknown before the nineteenth 
century? The Mohammedans of old 
were not inhuman. Compare their con- 
quest of Jerusalem, for instance, when 
the Holy Sepulchre and all _ the 
churches were respected, with that of 
the Crusading armies with its awful 
massacre; their treatment of the sub- 
ject Christians with that endured by 
heretics and Jews in Europe; and it 
will be evident that the religion of the 
sword in those days was more tolerant 
than that of peace and love. In the 
Blac edition of the Arabian Nights, in 
the fourth volume, there is a story dif- 
ferent from every other in the book, 
having in every word the air of truth. 
It is of a merchant who repaired to 
Acre at a time of truce, and while 
there became eramoured of a Frankish 
woman, the young wife of an officer in 
the Crusading host, but was restrained 
from wronging her by thoughts of God. 
Afterwards he came across her as a 
captive, and, as she was then lawful 
to him, married her. The story, told 
with absolute simplicity, with no as- 
persions on the faith or customs of the 
Crusaders, is an odd contrast to the 
Frankish stories full of “the foul Pay- 
nim,” “the false perjurious Mahound,” 
&c. Yet that the Crusaders recognized 
the honor of the Moslems, esteeming 


them above the Eastern Christians, 
can be shown from history; as also 
that the Eastern Christians loved them 
better than the Frank. 

“Secure under the Mamaluke 
sceptre,” says Gibbon, writing of the 
schism of the Eastern Church, “the 
three Patriarchs of Alexandria, Anti- 
och and Jerusalem” (the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, not yet fallen, was in- 
timidated by the forces of the West), 
“. . . condemned the creed and 
council of the Latins.” Far from 
crushing out the Oriental churches, 
*Moslem rule preserved them. By the 
Europe of the Middle Ages they would 
have been persecuted to extinction for 
their slight divergence. 

When Constantinople fell at length, 
the conqueror divided the city and its 
churches equally between the two re- 
ligions, and though that edict was 
rescinded half a century later, the 
principle of toleration still endured. 
Travellers in Turkey in the eighteenth 
century, like Lady Mary Montagu, 
speak of the moderation of the Turk 
as something unexpected, a most 
strange discovery. Every male Chris- 
tian paid a tax (the merest trifle) annu- 
ally for his life, which was technically 
forfeit to El Islim. In return he was 
exempt from service in the wars which 
swept off thousands of the Moslem 
population. The penal laws against 
him much resembled those which 
formerly prevailed in England against 
Roman Catholics, with the exception 
that his faith was not proscribed. 
Those laws were often unenforced for 
years together. They are now abol- 
ished. All recent changes have been 
favorable to the “Nazarenes.” Never, 
so far ag I know, in the history of El 
IslAm have subject Christians suffered 
persecution for their faith. What, then, 
is the cause of those “atrocities” which 
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have shocked the world from time to 
time in the last century? 

I believe the answer to be foreign 
interference, of a particularly intim- 
ate and galling nature. 

Of old, poor Christians and poor 
Moslems lived on equal terms, chaffing 
each other freely on the subject of re- 
ligion, as many genial folk-tales live 
to witness. They do so still where 
equal poverty combines them. But, 
thanks to interference by the European 
Powers, protecting each her special 
brand of native Christian; thanks to 
missionary efforts directed mainly to 
the Christian population; thanks last, 
but principally, to the capitulations of 
the Berlin Treaty by which each sub- 
ject of the fourteen States enumerated 
resident in Turkey acquires ex-terri- 
torial standing (i.e. is placed out of 
reach of the law of the country), to- 
gether with his servants and depend- 
ents, generally native Christians; the 
Christian population bas been set 
above the Moslem in a way which 
savors strongly of injustice. The 
Christian has been schooled for noth- 
ing by the missionaries, who put him 
in the way of earning a good living. 
Boasting the protection of some for- 
eign consul, he is perforce an object 
of attention to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. In time past, when supervision 
was less keen than it is now, many 
Christians even changed their nation- 
ality. Without departing from the 
country, or the least intention or desire 
ever to do so, they obtained papers of 
naturalization from a foreign consul 
simply and solely to secure a “pull” in 
Turkey, and not through any love of 
the adopted nation. I am acquainted 
with a man, a Christian native of the 
Lebanon, whose father, being drago- 
man to the Italian Consulate, obtained 
napers of naturalization in this way. 
The father laid by money and bought 
vroperty. The son renounced the fez 
and took to hats, and thought himself 
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superior to all Ottoman subjects. De- 
spite his Arab name, he was Italian to 
all inquirers, until this year, when word 
went forth that all Italians were to 
leave the Empire. Then he changed 
his tone: “I am the son of an Arab, 
like the rest of you,” he cried in 
anguish. His swagger of the foreign 
subject vanished in a trice. He begged 
them, for the love of God, to let him 
stay. But the evidence was clear 
against him; his fellow-Christians with 
the Moslems drove him out. In his 
place of exile his one thought was to 
return; his mind was tortured with 
anxiety for his possessions. He bribed 
some smugglers to convey him in with 
other illicit goods. But in a street of 
Beyrout, when he believed all danger 
past, the cry “Italiani!” was raised 
suddenly, a mob collected, our friend 
was badly beaten by the common peo- 
ple, rescued by the authorities, and 
once more banished. That shows the 
utterly factitious character of such 
“naturalization.” : 
The great majority of Christians in 
the Turkish Empire have no wish to 
dwell elsewhere. Except the people of 
the Lebanon, who, in return for their 
autonomy, were years ago walled in 
with a prohibitive tariff, preventing too 
much profit from their labors, they 
would seldom emigrate; and the tend- 
ency of emigrants is to return. No- 
where else could they enjoy the same 
immunity in the pursuit of rather dark 
commercial ends; nowhere else could 
they extort such interest for money 
lent, or live on a luxurious scale so 
cheaply. They have no corporate senti- 
ment approaching nationality, nor any 
solid bond of union in religion, divided, 
sub-divided, as they are, into conflict- 
ing sects. These words do not apply 
to Servia and Bulgaria—till lately 
Turkish provinces—where a sense of 
nationality survived and the bulk of 
the population was of one opinion; but 
they do apply to Thrace and Mace- 
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donia, almost as much as to the Asiatic 
provinces I have in mind. 

The scale of education, as of com- 
fort, wealth and luxury, is generally 
higher among Christians than among 
Mohammedans, and this owing entirely 
to foreign interference (including mis- 
sionary effort, rendered arrogant by 
the capitulations) in the former’s favor. 
The Christians almost everywhere 
seem pampered; the Mohammedans 
neglected and downtrodden. And the 
Christians are not herded to the army, 
like the Moslems. 

“We saved their lives, we kept them 
like expensive pets for centuries,” I 
have heard a Moslem cry with indig- 
nation, “and now you say we are their 
persecutors! If we had killed them all 
at the beginning, as you, of Western 
Europe, would have done in those 
days, you would not now be troubling; 
but our Faith forbade it.” 

“Expensive” they have truly been to 
Turkey; though as to “pets” there may 
be two opinions. My friend meant that 
the Moslems had done all the fighting, 
and the government, police, and so on, 
while the Christians stayed at home, 
increased, multiplied, and made money. 
On the other hand, many of the Chris- 
tians have been, and are still, good 
subjects, of high service to the State. 
A list of native Christian pashas—not 
to speak of physicians, clerks, philoso- 
phers, and men of letters—would 
include few names that are not quite 
illustrious, honored by Moslems and by 
Christians equally. The Christians 
have always had a hand in the admin- 
istration of finance in Turkey; her 
foreign commerce has been theirs en- 
tirely. A hundred instances of kindli- 
ness and toleration could be found for 
every instance of oppression, under 
normal circumstances. 

It is only where the foreign consul’s, 
or “protector’s,” hand is seen, raising 
a man above the common lot of Turk- 
ish subjects, that any bitterness is 
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found between adherents of the two 
religions. The Christians boast of 
favors, put on airs. Then all at once 
there may arise a sudden madness; and 
the innocent—poor, wretched, and half- 
starving villagers—may suffer for the 
guilty, being, to the mind of madness, 
the same species. The burden of bad 
government falls heaviest to-day upon 
the poor Mohammedan, who, seeing 
Christians, once his equals, basking at 
their ease, feels sore with injury. He, 
the conqueror of old, has still his pride, 
but nothing else to lean on for support 
or comfort. No foreign Power is heed- 
ful of his lot. His government, to 
which he looks with blind devotion, is 
always harassed by the Franks or 
Muscovites and cannot help him. 

In 1860 at Damascus there was this 
sore feeling. Some low-class Moslems 
did a foolish, rather childish thing. 
They made some crosses out of bits of 
wood, attached them to the tails of the 
street dogs,.and sent these running 
through the Christian quarter. The 
Russian consul took the matter up. 
The culprits were apprehended. At 
the consul’s bidding the Turkish Gov- 
ernor gave orders that for punishment 
the prisoners were to sweep the streets 
ofthe Christian ward in chains. The 
sight of Moslems thus degraded, with 
native Christians looking on compla- 
cently, produced a transitory insurrec- 
tion of such fury that the authorities 
were powerless to check the slaugh- 
ter. Thousands of Christians perished, 
hundreds fled. The Russian consul’s 
house was the first burnt. 

That is an instance typical, I think, 
of many others. Russia in her dealings. 
with the subjects of the Porte has sel- 
dom been considerate of Moslem feel- 
ing, or squeamish of the means used 
to obtain her ends. Many thousands. 
of lives have been sacrificed to her 
ambitions. 

Then usury has caused much 
trouble; for usury, beloved of Eastern: 
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Christians, is to the unenlightened 
Moslem an abominable crime. Where 
land is the security, the trouble is em- 
bittered; for land in Turkey is a 
sacred thing, “the house of E! Islim,” 
and a Christian could not until three 
years since acquire it legally in his 
own name. Usury has been the cause 
of horrid murders, particularly where 
the moneylender is Armenian and his 
customers are Kurds, his ancient ene- 
mies. And here again the innocent 
many—wretched peasants—have suf- 
fered for the guilty few—the cunning 
townsmen. The slaughter of women 
and children, so horrible to us, seems 
merely logical to peoples among whom 
the custom of blood-vengeance still ob- 
tains; and Christians also practice it 
in warfare. 

As far as I can gather, in two cases 
only can massacres be fairly laid to 
the charge of the Turkish Government, 
and both cases happened under Abdul 
Hamid II., a Sultan whom the Turks 
themselves deposed with ignominy. 
Moslems of the better sort are not 
bloodthirsty. They hate such crimes 
as much as we do. They have long 
been worried over the condition of 
their country, seeking some road to 
quiet out cf all her troubles. The very 
massacres themselves are proof that 
even ignorant Moslems were unhappy 
in the state of things. The Powers of 
Europe, they were constantly assured, 
desired nothing else than the good gov: 
ernment of Turkey for the benefit of 
Mohammedan and _ Christian, both 
alike. That was the cause, the one and 
only cause, of all their interference. 
This seemed strange, since, by their 


interference on behalf of Christian 


sects, by their “Capitulations” placing 
many thousands of inhabitants of 
Turkey outside the country’s law—a 
privilege which has been shamefully 
abused by certain lesser Powers which 
once were Turkish provinces—they 
have made reform a superhuman task. 
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Yet many Moslems half believed these 
Christian declarations. That was one 
reason why the Young Turk Proclama- 
tion of equal rights for all was every- 
where received with such enthusiasm. 
Moslems hoped that the way out of the 
difficulty had been found at last; while 
native Christians hardly dared to trust 
the evidence of their own senses. The 
news was too miraculously good to be 
at first believable. 

Then came the disillusion. At once 
upon the tidings of new life in Turkey, 
Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty— 
very dear to Moslem pride—and Aus- 
tria gobbled Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The other Powers which signed the 
Berlin Treaty made but feeble protest. 
The Christian States had never been 
in earnest when they said their one 
idea in intereference was Turkey's 
renovation and reform. The last thing 
they desired was her revival. At the 
first sign of a new and healthy life in 
her they fell to snatching what they 
could, for fear lest in a short while she 
should hold her own. Supine and sick, 
they might have let her be. Alert once 
more and eager for her strength she 
got no mercy from them. 

In the European and the Asiatic 
provinces, in Arabia, Egypt, and 
throughout North Africa, in Afghani- 
stan and India, a wave of Moslem in- 
dignation rose, and still is rising, 
against what was regarded as the 
grim fanaticism of the Christian Pow- 
ers. Tripoli did not allay this feeling. 
The present onslaught upon Turkey by 
her former subjects—the final tearing 
up of the Berlin Treaty in so far as 
Europe is concerned, though Turkey is 
still called on to observe it for her 
part—has brought it up to fever heat. 
To those who know—as Moslems 
know, exclusively—the part played by 
Bulgaria in working up the Macedo- 
nian troubles, that Power’s solicitude 
for Macedonia appears the most ironi- 
cal of pretexts, too shallow to deceive 
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a child in politics. The aim of the 
Allies, they say, is nothing nobler than 
a wholesale slaughter of Mohamme- 
dans, unworthy the connivance of the 
Western Powers. . 

Bulgaria’s rejection of the suzerainty 
discredited the Young Turks at the 
outset with the ruck of Moslems, who 
look upon the loss of territory as an 
insult to the Faith. The Young Turks, 
thus belittled, proved feeble and were 
soon divided. They felt their impotence 
to cope with the old Moslem feeling. 
They made the grave mistake at first 
of relaxing all the reins of government 
instead of tightening them. And along 
with protestations of sincere goodwill 
they got their death blow from the 
Powers of Europe, their protectors. 
They fell, and a strong Government 
(including Christians), representing all 
shades of opinion, took up their anx- 
ious burden of reform. Again Bulgaria 
was foremost in the field against it. 
Again the Powers of Europe shrugged 
their shoulders, pleading impotence. 

Is it wonderful that every Moslem in 
the world should now be saying that 
we are the real enemies to Turkey’s 
progress; our last desire to see her 
Christian peoples dwell contented; our 
real intention to degrade and maim 
her? Our Moslem fellow-subjects have 
their newspapers which publish glean- 
ings from the English Press, a large 
section of which is occupied to-day in 
vilifying with amazing ignorance a 
Moslem Power, the only one left stand- 
ing, which is the object of their love 
and fervent sympathy. 

Truly the simple fact, well ascer- 
tained, of the existence of a multitude 
of native Christians loyal to the Porte 
might give our latter-day Crusaders 
pause, since it deflates their diatribes. 
The Christian churches of the East are 
many; Turkey has let them all survive 
together. Would any Christian Power 
have done as much? They value for- 
eign interference only as it raises one 
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above another. Collectively they stand: 
to lose by any change. Under any 
other rule they would ere long grow 
discontented, and sentimentalize about. 
“old times,” as do the Copts in Egypt.’ 
The majority now know enough of the 
conditions which prevail in other coun- 
tries to recognize that even a chaotic, 
mediaeval Turkey, prolific of disorders 
and unsafe for travel, is better as a 
place of residence and less oppressive 
of the individual than, for example, 
Russia. 

As for Turkish government, “rough 
in the hand, but genial in the head,” 
I believe that most of them regard it 
in the abstract with some slight affec- 
tion. The Orthodox Greek Church of 
Turkey long ago declined to be the 
cat’s paw of an anti-Moslem Power. 
Her punishment was the Bulgarian 
exarch. The Armenian Church has 
suffered more than any other from the 
Mohammedan mob, and she preserves 
the spirit of a nationality; yet it is 
truly to be doubted if a majority 
among her members would be found to 
vote for any foreign ruler but the Turk. 
The lesser, weaker Churches are pro- 
tected under Moslem rule from the 
aggressions of the greater. All have 
equal standing. As in the hotbed of 
religious strife, Jerusalem, the Moslem 
keeps the Christians from each other’s 
throats. 

If Christians thus support the Sul- 
tan, what of the Mohammedéans? Their 
loyalty is a religious sentiment, ex- 
tending far beyond the Turkish Em- 
pire into ours. The world of El Islam 
is still, what Christendom has ceased 
to be, one mind, one body for religion. 
The genuine Turks—a small, superior 
race, enjoying the prestige of aristo- 
cracy—alone of all Mohammedans have 
stepped out from the Middle Ages into 
modern life. Others have seemed to 
do so at the behest of Christian tutors 
and through imitation; but they are 
subject to relapses one has seen in 
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Egypt. The Turks have made the 
journey by themselves. They promise 
to evolve a civilization as “modern” as 
our own and owing much to ours, yet 
independent and perhaps superior, as 
building less upon mechanical contriv- 
ance, more on culture of its citizens. 
They are Hanafis, members of the only 
Sunnite sect of El Islam which values 
reason as a guide above tradition. 
They, therefore, in their faith itself 
can welcome progress which MaAlikis 
and Shefa’is would deem ungodly. And 
their influence upon their co-religion- 
ists is almost boundless. It was they 
who overthrew the recent tyranny 
whose ministers were chiefly Arabs of 
the baser sort. It is they—though 
not the Young Turk, hare-brained sec- 
tion—who rule to-day the counsels of 
the Empire. To show the influence 
they can exert on populations com- 
monly esteemed fanatical, and also the 
sincerity of even ignorant Moslems in 
the desire for a new era: when, in the 
spring of 1909, the late Sultan was 
employed upon his counter-revolution, 
secret emissaries were dispatched in 
all directions to stir up insurrection 
(which means massacre) with the no- 
tion of discrediting the new régime. 
Only in one district round Mersin and 
Adana did massacres take place. Else- 
where quite common Moslems of the 
class that generally loves a riot—at 
Beyrout it was some boatmen—caught 
the envoys soon after their landing and 
led them to the Government for depor- 
tation. At Adana Turks worked among 
the rescuers. 

Upon the Turks, with their prestige 
as fellow-tribesmen and companions of 
the Caliph, as liberators of the realm, 
rests all the hope of the IslAmic world. 
The indignation felt by Moslems every- 
where at their unjust treatment by the 
Powers of Europe is immeasurable, 
and may at any moment become dan- 
gerous. The Turks are conscious of 


this peril at their backs, and are doing 
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all they can to ward it off. In the cap-. 
ital they were in a position to main- 
tain good order without the presence- 
of the foreign warships in the Bospho- 
rus. But in the provinces there cannot 
fail to be some ugly outbreaks when 
the tidings of defeat are known, as 
must soon happen, in spite of false 
news circulated with the best inten- 
tions. These disorders the presence of 
the foreign warships in the Bosphorus 
will exacerbate, since all the Powers 
concerned are viewed as enemies to 
El IslAm. And who can say how far 
the flames may spread? 

It seems to me a great misfortune 
for the British Empire that a Moslem 
Power, the Caliphate, should be put 
down for the mere wish to practice 
what we have for years been preach- 
ing—a nationality that shall be inde- 
pendent of religious differences. For 
it comes to that. In the four years, 
since religious toleration was _pro- 
claimed in Turkey, Turkey has had a 
number of assailants, no defender. The 
backward Moslem races will regard 
these national disasters as a “judg- 
ment” upon Turkish innovations; and 
that must do incalculable harm. 

The most disheartening fact revealed 
by the collapse of the so-called Con- 
cert of Great Powers is that Englana 
with her millions. of Mohammedans 
has no settled Moslem policy. Is it 
too much to expect that harassed 
statesmen should have some faint con- 
ception of Pan-IslAmism in its higher 
meaning? Perhaps it is. But mere 
humanity demands consideration of the 
problem offered by the poor Moham- 
medan. The Allies may say, at the 
conclusion of the war, that the said 
problem is no longer of importance in 
the European provinces, so few of the 
Mohammedan inhabitants remaining. 
The trouble will be thus transferred to 
Asia, and rendered more acute by more 
congestion if the aggressive policy of 
Europe is maintained. Who can say 

















after this exhibition of their impotence, 
that the Great Powers can guarantee 
the integrity of Turkey in Asia? The 
raids on any trifling pretext are as 
likely to continue till not a scrap of 
independent Moslem territory is left. 
Conquest is no true solution of the 
difficulty; it only bottles up a spirit 
which must have an outlet, and pre- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Benjamin Disraeli. 
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vents the Moslem population from its 
own development. The principles 
formulated at the revolution, and since 
adopted by the Turkish nation as a 
whole, were as hopeful for the Mos- 
lem as the Christian. There seems a 
danger that in any settlement arranged 
by Christian Europe the claims of the 
Mohammedan may be ignored. 
Marmaduke Pickthau. 
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The second volume of Mr. Mony- 
penny’s “Life of Benjamin Disraeli” 
(London: John Murray) is of a deeper 
interest than the first. What it has 
lost in the high spirits of adventurous 
youth it has gained in a grave con- 
sistency of purpose. In 1837, in which 
year the book opens, Disraeli had 
sowed the wild oats of romance, and 
none knew more confidently than he 
that the seeds of a wanton extrava- 
gance were to bring forth a rich harvest 
of political achievement. He had 
gained by a brilliant and deliberate 
eccentricity the goal of social success. 
And henceforth, until the end of his 
life, his eyes were fixed firmly 
upon the House of Commons. As 
member for Maidstone, as the col- 
league of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, he 
claimed and won a_é consideration 
which did not belong to the bold candi- 
date still wavering between a reckless 
Radicalism and the philosophic Tory- 
ism of Bolingbroke. But though the 
years of romance were finished, Dis- 
raeli still cherished an _ inveterate 
habit of picturesque optimism. Though 
the battle was by no means over, he 
saw himself always in the centre of 
the field, an easy victor. The demon 
of doubt never whispered a paralyzing 
syllable in his ear. His home-letters 
still burn with a fiery confidence. He 
is conscious that all eyes are upon 
him. He knows that he is singled out 
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for particular favors. “The dinner to- 
day,” says he, when as a member he 
is but a day old, “is merely a House 
dinner of 14—all our great men with 
the exception of Lord Ramsay and 
myself, the only two new members. 
It has occasioned some jealousy and 
surprise.” If it was Disraeli’s first 
Parliament, it was Queen Victoria’s 
first Parliament also, and to the gen- 
eral surprise there was a division on 
the Address. It took an hour; and 
Disraeli entered into it with all the 
zest of a novice. “I left the House 
at ten o'clock,” thus he writes, “none 
of us having dined. The tumult and 
excitement great. I dined, or rather 
supped, at the Carlton with a large 
party off oysters, Guinness, and broiled 
bones, and got to bed at half-past 
twelve o’clock. Thus ended the most 
remarkable day hitherto of my life.” 

The enthusiasm is characteristic. 
He found every day remarkable, and 
the last the most remarkable of them 
all. He took up politics, as he took 
up society, with a light heart and an 
iron hand, and his triumph was en- 
sured. It was not the least of his 
good fortune that his maiden speech, 
delivered on December 7, 1837, should 
have been received with an unparal- 
leled demonstration of hostility. The 
occasion long ago claimed the place 
in history which it will never sur- 
render. It was an Irish debate, and 
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Disraeli deliberately elected to follow 
O’Connell, his ancient enemy. “We 
shall meet again at Philippi’—this had 
been his challenge, and at Philippi 
they stood face to fa¢e. He attacked 
his ancient enemy in the admirable 
phrases of which he was master. 
O’Connell’s speech was “a rhetorical 
medley.” O’Connell’s subscription was 
“na project of majestic mendicancy.” 
If Disraeli’s dandyism lost him the 
sympathy of many even in his own 
party, his spirited attack upon O’Con- 
nell roused a storm of fury among 
the Irish. “Hisses, groans, hoots, cat- 
calls, drumming with the feet, loud 
conversation. and imitation of ani- 
mals,” we are told, greeted every one 
of his sallies. Throughout it all he 
remained unperturbed. Not for one 
moment was his’ temper ruffled. 
Whenever there was an interlude of 
silence he spoke another period of his 
prepared speech in a cold, even, relent- 
less voice. He twitted the noble Tity- 
rus of the Treasury Bench and the 
learned Daphnis of Liskeard, and he 
painted a famous picture of Lord John 
Russell “from his pedestal of power 
wielding in one hand the keys of St. 
Peter and waving with the other. a 
The sentence was never completed, but 
Disraeli was not slow to inform his 
friends that had he been allowed to 
proceed he would have put in the 
noble lord’s other hand the cap of 
liberty. Thus, amid an unexampled up- 
roar, he drew on to his memorable 
peroration: “I sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear 
me.” 

Henceforth Disraeli’s place in the 
House was assurred. A _ respectable 
speech, delivered and heard in silence, 
might have been his undoing. The 
hostility of the Irish had assured him 
a brilliant effect. Henceforth he was 
familiar to every gossip in the king- 
dom as the man who had been shouted 
down and had not winced at the pun- 
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ishment. For a moment, it is true, 
even his own serener confidence was 
shaken, but for a moment: only. A 
breath of encouragement speedily 
blew away the cobwebs of his doubt. 
Chandos congratulated him in the 
lobby. “I replied,” writes he to his 
sister, “that I thought there was no 
cause for congratulations, and mut- 
tered ‘Failure!’ ‘No such thing,’ said 
Chandos: ‘you are quite wrong. I 
have just seen Peel, and I said to him, 
“Now, tell me exactly what you think 
of D.” Peel replied, “Some of my 
party are disappointed and talk of fail- 
ure. I say just the reverse. He did all 
that he could under the circumstances. 
I say anything but failure; he must 
make his way.”’” 

Where Peel led, the others followed. 
Lyndhurst made light of the bullying 
of the Radicals. He was sure that 
Disraeli “would have the courage to 
have at them again.” But the man 
whose eulogy most warmly gratified 
the orator was Shiel. “Now, gentle- 
men,” said Shiel, in .Bulwer’s hearing, 
“T have heard all you have to say, and, 
what is more, I heard this same speech 
of Mr. Disraeli, and I tell you this: if 
ever the spirit of oratory was in a 
man, it is in that man. Nothing can 
prevent him being one of the first 
speakers in the House of Commons 
[great confusion]. Ay! I know 
something about that place, I think, 
and I will tell you what besides, that 
if there had not been this interruption, 
Mr. Disraeli might have made a fail- 
ure. I don’t cal] this a failure, it is a 
crush. My début was a failure, be- 
cause I was heard, but my reception 
was supercilious, his malignant. A dé- 
but should be dull. The House will not 
allow a man to be a wit and an orator 
unless they have the credit or finding 
it out.” It was a generous apprecia- 
tion, which led to a friendship and 
much good counsel. Shiel, a master of 
Parliamentary tactics, not only praised 
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Disraeli, he advised him: “Get rid of 
your genius for a session,” said he. 
... “Speak often, for you must not 
show yourself cowed, but speak 
shortly. . . . Quote figures, dates, cal- 
culations. And in a short time the 
House will sigh for the wit and elo- 
quence which they all know are in 
you.” Never was better advice given, 
nor more wisely received. The next 
time Disraeli spoke in the House he 
was careful to be dull. 

Among the many reproaches hurled 
at Disraeli at the outset of his career 
was the charge of political inconsis- 
tency. He was denounced for a rene- 
gade on a hundred platforms. His 
early adventures in the cause of Radi- 
calism were recalled to his mind with 
a pompous iteration. Yet Disraeli 
was more sternly consistent than any 
of his colleagues or rivals. He was 
from the beginning a disciple of Bo- 
lingbroke, and a disciple of Boling- 
broke he remained unto the end. 
From the doctrine of Tory Democracy 
he never wavered. He was unalter- 
able in his opposition to the Whiggish 
oligarchy. He fought the selfishness 
of the greedy middle class with all 
the weapons of his forensic eloquence. 
“I look upon the Whigs as the anti- 
Natienal party,” he bad said on the 
hustings at Taunton, and he repeated 
the phrase with variations again and 
again. In 1840 he assured Charles Att- 
wood that he had worked for no other 
end than to aid the formation of a 
national party. “I entirely agree with 
you.” he wrote, “that a union be- 
tween the Conservative Party and the 
Radical masses offers the only means 
by which we can preserve the Empire.” 
And the consistency of Disraeli came 
from no desire to entrench himself 
against. attack. He was consistent, 
because before all things he was a 
political philosopher. For him the di- 
vision bell was not the one and only 
excuse of statesmanship. He accepted 
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the House of Commons, with its rules 
of procedure and its passion of parties, 
as a convenient method of government. 
None more loyally than he respected 
its traditions and guarded its priv- 
ileges. But he was a statesman of 
fixed principles, which he would if he 
could persuade the House to carry out. 
The last lines of “Sybil” have been 
quoted many times. They cannot be 
quoted too often, for they contain in a 
small space the essence of the Disrae- 
lian doctrine. “That we may live to 
see England once more possess a free 
Monarchy, and a privileged and pros- 
perous People, is my prayer; that 
these great consequences can only be 
brought about by the energy and de- 
votion of our Youth is my persuasion. 
We live in an age when to be young 
and to be indifferent can be no longer 
synonymous. We must prepare for the 
coming hour. The claims of the Fu- 
ture are represented by suffering mil- 
lions; and the Youth of a Nation are 
the trustees of Posterity.” 

With this faith emblazoned on his 
banner Disraeli went forth to fight. 
It inspired him not only in the battle 
of Young England but in his fierce con- 
test with Peel. Each of these epi- 
sodes, admirably described by Mr. 
Monypenny, was a necessary step in 
Disraeli’s progress. They won him the 
two things of which he stood urgently 
in need—larliamentary fame and the 
support of the aristocracy. The good 
fortune which seldom deserts the ad- 
venturous spirit perched happily upon 
Disraeli’s shoulder. The brief glory of 
Young England, if it attained no defi- 
nite object, was Disraeli’s first real 
triumph in the House. It strengthened 
his position; it crystallized his views. 
That he should have taken the lead 
of the generous spirits who had come 
down from Cambridge, eager to reform 
the world, was natural. Disraeli al- 
ways professed a keen sympathy with 
men younger than himself. He had a 
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profound belief in the efficacy of youth, 
Before Young England couid claim to 
be a party, he was already on terms 
of intimacy with Lord John Manners 
and George Smythe, the apostles of the 
new gospel. “I find myself without ef- 
fort the leader of a party,” he wrote 
to his wife as early as March 1842, 
“chiefly of the youth and new mem- 
bers. Lord John Manners came to me 
abort a motion which he wanted me 
to bring forward, and he would second 
it like Claud Hamilton. Henry Bauillie 
the same about Afghanistan. I find 
my position changed.” Nor was it 
strange that Lord John and Smythe 
should willingly seek the guidance of 
Disraeli. He was «a man of ardor, 
equal with their own, and of far wider 
experience. A yet stronger bond be- 
tween them was a community of 
thought and interest. The doctrine of 
Tory Democracy, which Disraeli ex- 
pounded with so brilliant an effect, had 
been evolved by them at Eton and 
Cambridge, in complete independence 
and sincerity. And when, new to Par- 
liament, they heard Disraeli pleading 
the cause of the people, they hailed him 
with enthusiasm as the leader of 
their party. 

Young England, as we discern it in 
retrospect, was a clear outcome of the 
Romantic Movement. Literary in its 
origin and inspiration, it made a vali- 
ant attempt to turn the light of imagi- 
nation upon the dark places of politics. 
George Smythe and Lord John Man- 
ners, its only begetters, were poets by 
temperament, politicians by training 
and ambition. But above all they were 
true Romantics. For them the age of 
chivalry was not dead. The influences 
of their childhood and their youth 
were feudal and Byronic. To feu- 
dalism they were born; the lessons of 
Byronism they had learned at school 
and college, and had given to them the 
ampler interpretation of magnanimous 
youth. Moreover, they had read the 
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Waverley Novels with passion, and re- 
joiced in the popular love of antiqui- 
ties. They were fervent legitimists 
both: they still cherished the sentiment 
of the Jacobites; and Lord John Man- 
ners had proved in Spain a practical 
sympathy with the Curlists. A meet- 
ing with F. W. Faber at the Lakes had 
inclined them both to the doctrines of 
the High Church party, and they were 
near enough to the Oxford Movement, 
another offshoot of Romance, to fall 
beneath the spell of Newman. Clearly 
for them a Whig alliance was impos- 
sible. They came forward as the 
champions of the monarchy and the 
people. “O for an hour of George 
Canning!” exclaimed George Smythe 
on a famous occasion, and the ad- 
mirers of Canning could not but be as 
hostile to Peel as to the Whigs. them- 
selves. 

Mr. Monypenny explains their politi- 
cal, views with justice and lucidity. 
“They devised for the Church,” says 
he, “a position of greater independence 
than the Erastian spirit of the eight- 
eenth century had been willing to 
sanction, or that Peel himself, we may 
surmise, would have been disposed to 
concede. Like all true Romantics, they 
had an antipathy to the middle-class, 
which was Peel’s political idol; they 
dreaded its growing influence, and 
hoped to provide a counterpoise by 
rewakening the sense of duty in the 
nobility and gentry, and restoring 
them to their rightful place as leaders 
and protectors of the people. With the 
people at large their sympathy was 
real and active. They had that faith: 
in the lower orders which the Tory 
party had lost, and the courage to be- 
lieve that it might be possible to re- 
deem them from the misery and serf- 
dom into which they had fallen. Their 
minds were fertile in ideas, some of 
them too picturesque, perhaps, to be 
practical, but all of them noble and 
disinterested, for bringing back joy to 
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the sombre and monotonous lives of the 
laboring poor, and renewing the har- 
mony between classes that had been 
one of the characteristics of the ‘Mer- 
rie England’ of the past.” It was a 
lofty and noble aspiration, and that 
Young England failed is the worst 
misfortune that could have fallen upon 
the people. Unhappily democracy has 
taken the road of serfdom, and to-day 
we see a vision which would have piti- 
fully distressed the champions of 
1842, a vision of working men en- 
slaved by their own leaders and by the 
mischievous men they have put in 
office—enslaved, and with no other 
freedom than a vote. 

Such were the views of Young Eng- 
land, and worthily were they advo- 
cated by the youthful heroes who com- 
posed the party. Of these, as we have 
said, the most conspicuous were Lord 
John Manners and George Smythe. 
Lord John was, as Mr. Monypenny 
well says, “a man of a loyalty, purity, 
and kindliness of nature that almost 
amounted to geniius.” Other gifts 
were his also. He had a natural tal- 
ent for politics, and grew with the 
years into a keen debater and a wise 
administrator. The advocacy of the 
people’s cause was his peculiar contri- 
bution to Young England’s stock of 
ideas. Disraeli drew him with a dis- 
cerning hand as Lord Henry Sydney 
in “Coningsby.” “An indefinite yet 
strong sympathy with the peasantry 
of the realm,” he wrote, “had been one 
of the characteristic sensibilities of 
Lord Henry at Eton. Yet a schoolboy, 
he had busied himself with their pas- 
time and the details of their cottage 
economy. As he advanced in life the 
horizon of his views expanded with 
his intelligence and his experience; 

. and on the very threshold of his 
career he devoted his time and thought, 
labor and life, to one vast and noble 
purpose, the elevation of the condition 
of the great body of the people.” Of 
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keener intellect and of far less stable 
character than Lord John, George 
Smythe raised the highest hopes 
among his contemporaries. A man of 
ideas and of a quick originality, he 
might have won distinction in many 
fields. He has left behind him frag- 
ments of literature which may still be 
read with pleasure. It will give some 
measure of his charm and humor if 
we say that throughout his wayward 
Hfe he retained unabated the affection 
of Lord John Manners, and that Dis- 
raeli owned he “was the only man 
who had never bored him.” His friend- 
ship with his two closest colleagues 
lasted till the day of his death, and 
Disraeli painted his portrait more than 
once with candor and admiration. He 
sat for “Coningsby,” and he is the 
Waldershare of “Endymion”—“profli- 
gate but sentimental, unprincipled but 
romantic; the child of whim, and the 
slave of an imagination so freakish 
and deceptive that it was always im- 
possible to foretell his course. He was 
alike capable of sacrificing al] his feel- 
ings to worldly considerations, or of 
forfeiting the world for a visionary 
caprice.” 

Thus Disraeli, and perhaps it is by 
paradoxes that Smythe may best be 
described. His career itself was a 
paradox in which genius and failure 
are closely interwoven. Perhaps he 
loved life too well; perhaps he cared 
too little for life’s wise management to 
win what is called success. Certain it 
is that he failed brilliantly and com- 
pletely. His failure does but set a 
keen edge upon the memory of his wit. 
There is often an element of dulness 
in success, if another paradox be per- 
mitted, and George Smythe was never 
dull. He passed through life like a 
brilliant butterfly, and if he left it 
with smirched wings, he lived always 
in the sunshine of a gay popularity. 

Such were the men who were the 
first to serve under Disraeli’s leader- 
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ship. Their banner belonged to them 
all; the leadership was Disraeli’s own. 
Others there were who stood or sat 
by their side—Cochrane and Baillie,— 
and at Deepdene they indulged their 
fancy as they would. The new party 
won an instant recognition. It was in- 
deed the wonder of a season. It gave 
its name to a foolish newspaper; its 
praise or blame was on every tongue; 
and its importance for Disraeli was 
that it helped to accentuate his obvi- 
ous divergence from official Toryism. 
For Young England Peel’s autocratic 
temper could profess no sympathy. 
The generous aspirations of Manners 
and Smythe were unintelligible to his 
practical commonsense, and it is clear 
that he already regarded Disraeli as 
his bitterest enemy. “With respect to 


Young England,” he wrote to Croker, 
“the puppets are moved by Disraeli, 
who is the ablest man among them: I 
consider him unprincipled and disap- 
pointed, and in despair he has tried 


the effect of bullying. I think with 
you they will return to the crib after 
prancing, capering, and snorting; but 
a erack or two of the whip well ap- 
plied may hasten and ensure their re- 
turn. Disraeli alone is mischievous, 
and with him I have no desire to keep 
terms. It were better for the party 
if he were driven into the ranks of our 
open enemies.” This letter was writ- 
ten in 1843, and it proves that Peel 
was still groping in the dark. In three 
years he was destined himself to 
smash the party, and it was Disraeli, 
and no legitimate heir of his, who was 
called upon to reshape it. 

The definite achievement of Young 
England was not great. It did not 
change the course of English politics: 
it did not sensibly improve the condition 
of the working-classes. It held meet- 
ings at Manchester and Bingley, which 
gave. its members an opportunity of 
much eloquence. It did what it could 
to encourage Athenzeums, as the homes 
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of popular culture were called, and to 
further an excellent scheme of allot- 
ments. This is not much, it may be 
said; but Young England did far more 
than may be precisely measured. It 
gave a humaner tone to politics; it 
reminded the country that the condi- 
tion of the people was not merely “a 
knife and fork question,” that “you 
must cultivate the heart as well as 
seek to content the belly”; it insisted 
that the things of the mind were worth 
fighting for, and that the distinctions 
of class, eagerly cultivated by the 
Whigs, were no sound basis for so- 
ciety. The teaching of Disraeli and 
his noble-hearted friends has, alas! 
been long ago forgotten. To-day an 
appeal to anything but a knife and 
fork falls upon deaf ears, and if there 
is none to inaugurate another party of 
Young England, we are doomed in- 
deed. But as there were then gener- 
ous souls to speak, there were gener- 
ous souls also to listen. Though the 
party was broken, a part at least of 
its work was done. Upon Disraeli and 
his career, as we have said, it had a 
conspicuous influence. It gave him a 
wise, foreseeing policy, and it placed 
him in direct opposition to Peel. And 
then it inspired “Coningsby.” 

There is no episode in Disraeli’s life 
that has been more fiercely discussed 
than his relations with Peel, and it is 
only just that Mr. Morypenny should 
have treated these relations at consid- 
erable length. At the outset Disraeli, 
like the rest of his generation, was dis- 
posed to welcome Peel as the hope and 
stay of the Tory party. He was de- 
lighted at Peel's approval, and smiled 
gaily in the light of his countenance. 
Great was his_ satisfaction when 
Wyndham Lewis declared that “Peel 
had taken him by the hand in a most 
marked manner.” The applause of his 
leader was grateful in his ears and 
freely given. His maiden speech was 
encouraged by none more loyally than 
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by Peel. “Sir Robert Peel,” we are 
told, “who very rarely cheers any hon- 
orable gentleman, not even the most 
able and accomplished speaker of his 
own party, greeted Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech with a prodigality of applause 
which must have been very trying to 
the worthy baronet’s lungs. ... He 
repeatedly turned round his head, and 
looking the youthful orator in the face, 
cheered him in the most stentorian 
tones.” Two years later Disraeli still 
took pleasure in the friendship of Peel. 
“I dined at Sir Robert’s on Saturday,” 
he wrote to his sister, “and came late, 
having mistaken the hour. I found 
some 25 gentlemen grubbing in solemn 
silence. I threw a shot over the table 
and set them going, and in time they 
became even noisy. Peel, I think, was 
quite pleased that I broke the awful 
stillness, as he talked to me a good 
deal, though we were far removed.” 
Disraeii, of course, preserved his inde- 
pendence: he spoke and voted on oc- 
easion against his party, but with no 
more violence than was permitted to 
a young member of Parliament. All 
went well indeed until 1841, when 
Peel once more became Prime Minis- 
ter, and Disraeli applied, as well he 
might, for the recogrition which he 
thought due to him. The letter which 
he wrote to Feel was insistent and a 
trifle sentimental. “I confess to be un- 
recognized at this moment by you ap- 
pears to me to be overwhelming, and I 
appeal to your own heart—to that jus- 
tice and magnanimity which I feel are 
your characteristics—to save me from 
an intolerable humiliation.” The an- 
swer was what we should expect— 
cold and conclusive. “I trust,” replied 
Peel, “that, when candidates for Par- 
liamentary office calmly reflect on my 
position and the appointments I have 
made, they will understand how per- 
fectly insufficient are the means at my 
disposal to meet the wishes that are 
conveyed to me by men whose co- 
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operation I should be proud to have, 
and whose qualification and preten- 
sions for office I do not contest.” Both 
wrote the letters that we should expect 
of them. The worst of it was 
that each was incapable of under- 
standing the other, Peel, never a 
keen judge of men, put too low a value 
upon Disraeli’s eminent ability. Disraeli, 
conscious of his power, was impatient 
at delay. In Peel’s favor it may be 
said that Disraeli had been less than 
four years in Parliament, and that 
though he had proved himself a clear 
and courageous speaker, though he 
was already a master of political his- 
tory and political tactics, he had not 
yet won the universal ear of the House. 
Applauded vigorously by a clique, he 
was looked upon askance by many on 
either side. Even three years later, as 
Mr. Monypenny says, he was not gen- 
erally accepted. He was still paying 
dearly for the means by which he 
had advanced. By a stroke of ill-luck, 
he seemed always an easy mark for 
slander. Many a foolish libel, now dis- 
proved and still believed, was circu- 
lated to his discredit. “Nor, in spite 
of all his gifts,” Mr. Monypenny tells, 
“had he yet acquired the authentic 
House of Commons manner. He had 
courage and originality, unbounded 
cleverness, and that most effective 
weapon——the power of sarcasm. But 
all these are gifts which require su- 
preme tact for their judicious display 
in Parliament, and in Parliamentary 
tact be was at first a little wanting. 
. .. There was an element of preten- 
tiousness and presumption in his 
speeches which the House of Commons 
resented. The oracular manner, which 
became a positive asset when he 
reached a high position, tended to de- 
lay his ascent. He was too didactic 
in tone, and his cleverness, though 
great, was too ostentatious.” That is 
true enough, and had he been given 
office, the responsibility would doubt- 
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less have sobered his manner. He did 
not get office, and though it is not for 
us to regret an exclusion which gave 
us “Coningsby” and “Sibyl,” it was 
clear that for him the political battle 
was to fight again. 

Though Disraeli was disappointed of 
office, it is clear that his divergence 
from the Government was in no way 
inspired by injured vanity. It was 
Peel who changed throughout, not he. 
He was elected by his constituents to 
protect the landed interest, and faith- 
fully he performed his trust. As early 
as 1843 he suspected any motion which 
meant “that they should fight against 
hostile tariffs with free imports,”—a 
policy bound to end in disaster. Vali- 
antly did he come to the rescue of Mr. 
Gladstone, “my right hon. friend, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade,” 
by pleading for the happy medium, 
followed by practical men, the princi- 
ple of reciprocity. Before his constitu- 
ents he used the same language as he 
used in the House. “Shall I tell you,” 
said he at Shrewsbury, speaking of 
the great Rebellion, “how it was that 
the nation returned to itself, and Old 
England after the deluge was seen 
rising above the waters? This was the 
reason—because during all that fear- 
ful revolution you never changed the 
tenure of your landed property. That, 
I think, gentlemen, proves my case; 
and if we have baffled a wit like Oli- 
ver Cromwell, let us not be staggered 
even before Mr. Cobden.” In the 
event, an alliance between Peel and 
Cobden proved too strong for the 
landed interest, but they who would 
suggest a malice in Disraeli’s conflict 
with Peel overlook the plain facts of 
the case. A member of Parliament is 
not bound to change with his leaders, 
even though office be refused him. 

Then followed the interval of Young 
England, and clearly Peel and his 


friends were stung to fury. Graham 
wished to drive Disraeli into open hos- 
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tility—a hostility which, when ft came, 
they endured with an ill grace. A 
letter of Peel’s obviously exhibits the 
politician’s point of view. “I am very 
glad,” wrote Peel in December 1843, 
“that Mr. Disraeli has asked for an 
office for his brother. It is a good 
thing when such a man puts his shab- 
biness on record. He asked me for 
office for himself, and I was not sur- 
prised that being refused he became 
independent and a patriot. But to 
ask favors after his conduct of last 
session is too bad. However, it is a 
bridle in his mouth.” Alas, for Peel’s 
peace of mind! It was not a bridle. 
It could not be a bridle, because Dis- 
raeli was resolved to put his principles 
into practice. The support of Young 
England, the writing of “Sybil’ and 
“Coningsby,” had helped him to 
evolve the Tory Idea. Of this Idea 
henceforth he was the constant cham- 
pion. He hoped, as we have said, to 
see England once more possess a free 
Monarchy and a privileged and pros- 
perons People. He would have noth- 
ing to do with Arch-Mediocrities and 
Venetian Doges. He asked for faith 
in a political doctrine, and he heard 
on all sides nothing but the Oppor- 
tunism of Peel. “The Tamworth 
Manifesto of 1835,” he wrote, “was an 
attempt to construct a party without 
principles; its basis, therefore, was 
necessarily Latitudinarianism, and its 
inevitable consequence has been Po- 
litical Infidelity.” He fought the bat- 
tle of the People and the landed gen- 
try against the greedy encroachment 
of the Middle Class. He defeated 
Peel, and fell himself against the 
forces combined against him. He fell 
only for a moment, and at least a 
spark of his imaginative faith still 
shines in the dusty air of politics. 
The battle between Disraeli and 
Peel, which began in 1845, is unique 
in our annals, At first sight it seemed 
as though the combatants were il- 
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matched. Disraeli had never held 
office. The prestige of an ancient and 
successful Minister clung about Peel. 
He played upon the House of Commons 
“as upon an old fiddle.” If he could 
not rise to the highest flights of ora- 
tory, he was a perfect master of the 
clear statement. In brief, “what he 
really was,” as Disraeli said, “and 
what posterity will acknowledge him 
to have been, is the greatest Member 
of Parliament that ever lived.” His 
worst failing, and it was bad indeed, 
was an impulsive variability. He “had 
a peculiarity,” wrote his adversary, 
“which is perhaps natural with men of 
very great talents who have not the 
creative faculty: he had a dangerous 
sympathy with the creations of others.” 
And having suddenly accepted the 
opinion or the plan of another, he at- 
tempted to force it forthwith upon all 
his supporters. Not to change at the 
same instant at which he changed, was 
in his eyes the blackest treachery. The 
example of Peel has been generally 
followed since his time. When Mr. 
Gladstone’s thumb pricked for the 
cause of Home Rule, every Radical 
thumb in Great Britain was expected 
to prick. And the witless docility of 
Members of Parliament is today fast 
bringing the House of Commons into 
disrepute. In 1845 independence was 
not yet an extinct virtue, and Disraeli 
opposed to Peel all the qualities which 
that Minister lacked. In the first place, 
he came forward as the champion of 
a principle. He had mastered the gos- 
pel which he meant to preach, and he 
wasted no words in vague exposition. 
He was as high in courage as he was 
firm in resolution. He was, moreover, 
an oratorical light-horseman whom few 
could resist. He understood perfectly 
the conduct of those dangerous wea- 
pons—irony and sarcasm. As a mas- 
ter of phrases which cut and slashed 
and left an unforgetable wound, he had 
no rival in his own day—he has had 
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since. And when he faced Pee] in 
single combat, there could hardly 
have been any doubt as to the issue. 
In the first encounter Peel made a 
slip, for which he paid dearly. He was 
indiscreet enough in making a retort 
upon Disraeli to quote some lines by 
Canning, of whom his treatment was 
still remembered in the House. Dis- 
raeli was not one to lose his chance. 
“The right hon. gentleman,” he said, 
“may be sure that such a quotation 
from such an authority will always 
tell. Some lines, for example, upon 
friendship, written by Mr. Canning, 
and quoted by the right hon. gentle 
man! The theme, the poet, the speaker 
—what a felicitous combination!” The 
effect of this speech of Disraeli’s was 
immediate. His First Philippic, as 
Mr. Monypenny calls it, gave him a 
far higher position in the House than 
any to which he had attained. “It 
would have made you cry with de 
light,” wrote George Smythe to Mrs. 
Disraeli, “to have heard the thunders 
of cheering.” It seemed as though the 
battle was already won. Disraeli was 
pitiless and exultant. Night after 
night he assailed his foe with hard 
logic and brilliant satire. If only Peel 
had hit back, the contest would seem 
yet more splendid than it does. On 
the one hand, Disraeli gave no quarter; 
on the other, Peel hardly dared to re- 
sist. Mr. Gladstone declared fifty years 
afterwards that Peel tried to answer 
only once, and then “failed utterly.” 
That the victory was well deserved 
there can be no doubt. In dialectic, as 
in oratory, Disraeli proved himself 
easily Peel’s superior. There is noth- 
ing that so easily lose their savor as 
Parliamentary speeches. Made for 
the moment, they rarely outlive thé 
moment for which they are made. 
Nobody will ever again read a single 
speech of Peel’s or Gladstone’s: Dis- 
raeli’s Philippics are as fresh as On 
the day of their delivery. They have 
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taken their place, with certain orations 
by Demosthenes and Cicero, among 
the masterpieces of invective. So fa- 
miliar are they to the most of us, 
that as we read them we seem to be 
turning over the pages of a book of 
elegant extracts. They contain 
phrases which are a permanent en- 
richment of our speech, which have 
passed into the heritage of our blood 
and state. “The right hon. gentleman 
caught the Whigs bathing and walked 
away with their clothes. He has left 
them in the full enjoyment of their 
liberal position, and he is himself a 
strict conservative of their garments.” 
That gem sparkled in the first of the 
attacking speeches, and its radiance is 
still nndimmed. The truth is that 
Disraeli was what is very rare among 
politicians, a man of letters. Born in 
a library, he had studied Voltaire while 
yet a boy, and though he had not the 
industry always to chasten his unwrit- 
ten prose, a sense of literature did not 
desert him even on the hustings. In 
the speeches which he _ delivered 
against Peel, you cannot but be 
amazed at the conciseness of his 
‘phrase and the justice of his imagery. 
‘These are not the qualities, maybe, 
‘which ensured the instant triumph of 
‘his speeches. They are the qualities 
which have endowed those speeches 
with a lasting life and interest. 
Meanwhile Peel was approaching 
nearer and nearer to that policy of 
Free Trade which his Cabinet was 
pledged to oppose, and Disraeli’s in- 
vective never lacked an opportunity. 
‘“T remember the right hon. gentleman 
making his protection speeches,” said 
Disraeli in a famous attack. “They 
-were the best speeches I ever heard. 
It was a great thing to hear the right 
hon. gentleman say: ‘I would rather 
be the leader of the gentlemen of Eng- 
land than possess the confidence of 
Sovereigns.’ That was a grand thing. 
We don’t hear much of ‘the gentlemen 


of England’ now.” And so he came to 


the peroration, which still seems to 
echo in our ears: “For myself, I care 
not what may be the result. Dissolve, 
if you please, the Parliament you have 
betrayed, and appeal to the people, 
who, I believe, mistrust you. For me 
there remains this at least—the op- 
portunity of expressing thus publicly 
my belief that a Conservative Govern- 
ment is an organized hypocrisy.” Nor 
are we likely to forget the expression 


of his contempt for the Minister who - 


founés great measures upon small 
precedents: “He always traced the 
steam-engine back to the tea-kettle.” 
And then his description of the Par- 
liamentary Middleman, is it not su- 
perb? —“It is well-known what a mid- 
dieman is: he is a man who bam- 
boozles one party and plunders the 
other, till, having obtained a position 
to which he is not entitled, he cries 
out, ‘Let us have no party questions, 
but fixity of tenure.’ ” 

When in 1845 Peel resigned, only to 
receive again the poisoned chalice, 
which Lord John Russell handed back 
to him, Disraeli had a still better 
ground for his attack, and found in 
Lord George Bentinck the staunchest 
of allies. Nothing but political trickery, 
the desire of hanging on to office at 
all hazards, could justify the step 
which Peel now took. Even he must 
have found it hard to convince himself 
that the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland was a fair reason for throwing 
open the ports of England to foreign 
corn three years hence. It was Cobden 
whom Peel had caught bathing this 
time, and whose clothes he had stolen. 
Disraeli rose with the occasion, and 
the best of all his speeches were made 
in the fight of 1845-6. He poured the 
wealth of his scorn and ridicule upon 
“the political pedlars that bought their 
party in the cheapest market and sold 
us in the dearest.” He avowed himself 
no enemy of Free Trade, but he ex- 




















plained again and again the futilty of 
attempting to fight hostile tariffs with 
Free Imports. And then there was the 
magnificent passage about Popkins’s 
plan. “And is England to be gov- 
erned,” he asked, “and is England to 
be convulsed by Popkius’s plan? Will 
he go to the country with it? Will he 
go with it to that ancient and famous 
England that was once governed 
by statesmen—by Burleighs and by 
Walsinghams; by Bolingbrokes and by 
Walpoles; by a Chatham and a Can- 
ning,—will he- go to it with this fan- 
tastic scheming of some presumptu- 
ous pedant?” Seldom has the artifice 
of contrast been more happily em- 
ployed, and it is not strange that the 
sally was received with “peals of 


laughter from all parts of the House.” 


Nor can we pass over in silence the 
incident which, more than any other 
in his career, throws a shadow upon 
the character of Disraeli. Peel, stung 
beyond endurance, made the one effect- 
ive reply of the whole campaign. He 
asked how it was, if he were guilty of 
petty larcenies, that Disraeli was pre- 
pared to give him his support in 1841. 
“It is still more surprising,” he added, 
“that he should have been ready, as 
I think he was, to unite his fortunes 
with mine in office, thus implying the 
strongest proof which any public man 


can give of confidence in the honor. 


and integrity of a Minister of the 
Crown.” Peel’s retort was perfectly 
fair, and might have been fairly met. 
It would have been easy for Disraeli 
to point out that the Peel of 1846 was 
not the Peel of 1841, whom he had 
been prepared to support and to serve 
—that in the five elapsing years Peel 
had sacrificed all his cherished princi- 
ples and had turned his back upon the 
declared policy of the Tory party. Un- 
fortunately Disraeli did not do this. 
Instead, he was guilty of what will 
always seem the most discreditable ut- 
terance of his life. He denied that he 
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had ever asked of Peel the smallest 
favor. “I never shall,” said he,—“it is 
totally foreign to my nature—make ap 
application for any place.” Was it for- 
getfulness or falsehood? Even if we 
take it at its worst—as perhaps we 
are bound to do—it is a sin which 
most politicians would commit with a 
light heart. There is always an off- 
chance that an incriminating letter 
may be lost, and in the rough-and- 
tumble of politics, scruples, we fear, 
are never too finely edged. “Let the 
politician,” says Mr. Monypenny, “who 
is without sin in the matter of ve- 
racity cast the first stone.” 

Thus the battle had been fought 
with only one wrong blow on the part 
of Disraeli, and the discomfiture of 
Peel was complete. “They had 
trooped: all the men of metal and 
large-acred squires,” into the lobby 
hostile to their leader. Peel was left, 
like Napoleon after Moscow, “without 
his army.” Artistically, oratorically, 
morally, the victory remained with 
Disraeli. We say “morally,” because 
Wwe quite agree with Mr. Monypenny 
that “there is not only a moral but an 
intellectual integrity, and in the intel- 
lectual virtue Peel was as much the 
inferior of Disraeli as in the moral 
he was his superior.” We wish that 
Disraeli had not made a false declara- 
tion. We cannot acquit Peel of the 
charge that he betrayed the lifelong 
convictions of himself and his col- 
leagues. However, with Peel’s retire- 
ment the organized hypocrisy was 
swept away, and, as Mr. Monypenny 
says, “from the moment Disraeli had 
succeeded in driving Peel from office, 
he never uttered another offensive 
word against him.” 

Mr. Monypenny has discharged his 
task with profound knowledge and a 
balanced judgment. His grasp of poli- 
tics, modern and ancient, enables him 
easily to unravel the threads of a com- 
plex situation. His growing and. 
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proper partiality for Disraeli does not 
darken his sense of justice nor impair 
his estimate of Disraeli’s adversaries. 
And this volume increases the favor- 
able impression of Disraeli’s character 
made by the first. The more that is dis- 
covered of the man and his career, the 
more readily are we convinced of his 
honor and integrity. Truly of him it 
may be said that to know all is to 
know how little there is to pardon. 
He has been blamed, for instance, by 
those whose interest it was to cover 
him with insult, that he married his 
wife mainly for her money. There is 
no more deeply interesting chapter in 
Mr. Monypenny’s book than that in 
which he allows Disraeli to tell the 
story of his courtship and marriage. 
Both husband and wife come out 
bravely from the ordeal of publicity; 
and if an honorable man has been re- 
lieved of reproach, the portrait of an 
admirably loyal and devoted woman is 
well and truly drawn. Mr. Monypenny 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


leaves Disraeli at the turning-point of 
his career. Fierce in opposition, su- 
preme in invective, the coldest critic 
of another’s conduct that Parliament 
has known since the Cornet of Horse, 
Disraeli is destined presently to ex- 
change the free courage of a light- 
horseman for the responsibilities of 
leadership. And though the difficulty 
of Mr. Monypenny’s task increases 
with its progress, he will not fall, as he 
has not fallen, below his opportunity. 


Since these pages were in type Mr. 
Monypenny has been overtaken, to our 
great regret, by an untimely death. 
We prefer to leave the expression of 
our just hope for the future as it was 
written, and to record that the work 
we have read with so keen an appre- 
ciation is not merely an excellent piece 
of biography, but was achieved heroic- 
ally, as the crowning effort of a full 
life, when its author was dogged and 
dispirited by ill-health. 





HONESTY. 


By M. E. Franois 


CHAPTER V. 

When Honesty looked out into the 
grey dawn on the following morning 
the van had already disappeared; she 
might have fancied the whole episode 
of the encounter with Zachary Short a 
dream had it not been for certain deep 
ruts in the lane—now a mass of slush, 
for the thaw had at length set in—and 
for the dull weight at her own heart. 

The next two days passed unevent- 
fully, save that the hours of sobriety 
enjoyed by Mr. Cuff diminished in pro- 
portion to his purse, his condition of 
mental trouble driving him, as he 
explained, to look for a bit of comfort 
wherever he could. 

Mrs. Cuff, for her part, appeared to 
seek for solace in the wash tub; it took 
off her mind, she told Honesty, to do a 


bit extra; therefore, besides the family 


wearing apparel, many articles in 
household use not actually in need of 
ablution found their way to the suds. 

“You do do extra jist when you 
bain’t fit for it,” Honesty expostulated. 

“It do seem to take my mind off it, 
I do tell ’ee,” reiterated her mother, 
“and it do help to keep my mouth 
shut,” she added significantly. 

They worked with so much energy 
that by Thursday the last duster was 
mangled and the last collar starched 
and put away. Mrs. Cuff drew down 
her sleeves over her sodden arms and 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“I think I’ll lay down for an hour 
or two,” she said. “I do feel as if I 
do need a rest.” 

“I’m sure ye do,” returned her daugh- 
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ter. “’Tis a wonder if ye bain’t quite 
worn out.” 

“°*Tig the weight on my mind what 
do try me most,” groaned Mrs. Cuff. 
“There’s father not so much as lookin’ 
for a job, an’ there’s you, Honesty— 
why us mid be two strangers the way 
ye do carry on. There, I can’t but say 
it. To think as I, your own mother, 
has to stand by and see your mind 
workin’, workin’, and never know a 
thing about it.” 

“Ye’ll know soon, mother,” said 
Honesty, in a low voice. “Ye’ve made 
me work so hard to-week I’ve hardly 
had time to think yet, but I'll go out 
for a walk this afternoon by myself; 
maybe I’ll be able to tell ye summat 
when I do come back.” 

“Do, my dear,” cried Mrs. Cuff, 
brightening up, “that’s a good maid! 
I’m sure I didn’t mean to say anythin 
to upset ye, but I be that anxious it’s 
hard to keep still.’’ 

She went heavily upstairs, and Hon- 
esty following her assisted her to 
loosen her clothes and arrange her bed. 
When she had seen Mrs. Cuff safely 
tucked up between the blankets she 
slipped hastily away to her own room 
and there made a somewhat elaborate 
toilet. Her best hat with the blue rib- 
bons, the little white wooly boa, which 
cost ninepence halfpenny and was as 
becoming to her fair skin as though its 
price had been nine guineas; the grey 
coat and skirt which had been her best 
for close upon two years, but had been 
so neatly brushed and folded that only 
a close inspection could detect signs of 
wear and tear. Honesty clad herself 
in these and inspected herself anx- 
fously in the glass; then her face 


cleared, for indeed she looked as pretty 
as a picture. She ran very quickly 
downstairs and out of doors because 
she did not want to be called back by 
her mother, and went up the lane and 
along the road with as much speed as 
was compatible with her anxious de- 
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sire to avoid splashing herself with 
mud. 

Instead of taking a walk in some 
retired byway which might have been 
conducive to thought, Honesty bent her 
steps in the direction of the town— 
indeed, of the station—and never took 
breath until she found herself estab- 
lished on the platform with a third- 
class return ticket for Sturminster 
tightly clasped in her trembling hand. 

The train was late—an accident of 
frequent occurrence on that particular 

line—and for several minutes Honesty 
endured agonies of impatience and of 
groundless anxiety lest some one 
should recognize and question her. At 
length, however, the locomotive came 
in sight, and she jumped into the near- 
est compartment, chafing at the few 
minutes’ delay which ensued before it 
started again. The quarter of an hour 
which intervened before she reached 
her destination seemed to her an eter- 
nity, and when she finally alighted, she 
left the station almost at a run. It 
Was more than a mile to Uncle Jona- 
than’s farm, she wanted to spend at 
least an hour there—then a mile back. 
She must take the five-twenty train— 
the next would bring her home too 
late. Mother would be anxious ana 
guess’ something; yes, she must make 
all the haste she could. 

Here was a short cut across the 
fields, the dear fields where she had 
picked cowslips only this last spring: 
in that big one yonder Cousin Robert's 
colts had been grazing. How well she 
remembered the day when he had 
taken her to see them and had praised 
her sharpness for picking out the best 

at his request, and actually hitting 
upon the right one. There was the 
house yon in the hollow, with its queer 
twisted chimneys and weather-stained 
tiled roof. How solid and comfortable 
it looked, how trim and neat were all 
the farm premises! There was the 
barn, full to the roof, flanked by a 
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goodly array of stacks, the dairy cows 
were just trooping into their stalls, a 
flock of white turkeys had collected 
expectantly around an outhouse door, 
everything about the place de- 
noted comfort and prosperity. Hon- 
esty’s heart leaped within her as she 
ran down the neatly flagged path, 
which led from the big pasture to the 
homestead: she had been so happy in 
this place, so far away from all the 
sordid cares which had been her por- 
tion since she left it. 

As she opened the gate which led 
into the farm-yard, an old woman came 
out of the house, carrying a bowl of 
steaming meal which she proceeded to 
dispense to the turkeys. 

“Sally!” cried the girl, running to- 
wards her. 

“There, if it isn’t Honesty!” rejoined 
the old woman. “Well, I was a-won- 
derin’ you didn’t find your way here 
a bit sooner. Your Uncle, he’s missed 
you terr’ble.”’ 

“I’m kept so busy at home,” ex- 
plained the girl. “Where is Uncle 
Jonathan? I’ll be jist about glad to 
see him, but I can’t bide so very long.” 

“Ye’ll find en in chimney corner,” 
rejoined the other. “He don’t get about 
much now, poer soul.” 

Honesty had already darted towards 
the house and Sally stood looking after 
her with spoon poised full of smoking 
yellow meal. 

“Dear, to be sure ’tis like wold times 
to see her back,” she muttered. “Me 
an’ Master and her could make our- 
selves happy enough if we could get 
shut o’ Master Robert.” 

Meanwhile Honesty ran up the nar- 
row flagged passage and burst open 
the living-room door. It was a large 
comfortable room, partaking both of 
the nature of parlor and _ kitchen, 
though the chief part of the cooking 
was accomplished in the back premises. 
The great shining range was only in 
full use:on baking days, but a brisk 


fire was now burning for the conven- 
ience of the master of the house, who 
resolutely adhered to old customs and 
refused to make use of the sitting-room 
on the other side of the passage, with 
its turkey carpet and rep-covered 
“suite.” From the oak beams on the 
ceiling hung sundry hooks once 
adorned with hams and flitches; but 
since the old man had ¢eased to take 
an active interest in farming oper- 
ations, there was no more bacon cured 
on the premises. The pigs were sold, 
and the chief part of the milk was dis- 
posed of wholesale to a neighboring 
butter factory. The shining coppers 
on the walls, which had once been used 
for the boiling of hams or rounds of 
beef, were merely ornamental now; 
young Robert was a good man of busi- 
ness and an upholder of new-fangled 
methods. There were as few laborers 
as possible employed at Pendleton 
Farm and all the stablemen lived out; 
therefore the long table, at which 
Jonathan in his youth had presided 
over many dependants, was pushed to 
one side and the small one which now 
stood opposite the fire was prepared 
for three persons only. 

Jonathan Short sat in his winged 
chair in his cozy corner, but looked 
forlorn enough. He had dropped 
asleep while sitting alone, and his skull 
cap had fallen from his bowed white 
head; a slipper, too, had dropped from 
one of his crossed feet, and Honesty’s 
quick eyes at once detected two large 
holes in his sock. He had a generally 
unkempt, neglected look: his clothes 
did not appear to have been brushed 
or his beard trimmed; one or two but- 
tons were missing from his coat, and 
his wristbands were ragged at the 
edge. 

“Dear, to be sure, they have sarved 
him bad since I went away,” thought 
she, looking down at him with eyes 
that had grown dim with indignant 
compassion. “Sally’s gettin’ too blind 























I do ‘low and Cousin Robert—I sup- 
pose Cousin Robert’s too busy to take 
notice. They want me here and no 
mistake about it.” 

Going quickly to her uncle’s side, she 
shook him gently by the arm. 

“Uncle Jonathan—I’ve come to see 
ye.” 

She picked up the skull cap and set 
it in its place as the old man straight- 
ened himself and blinked at her. 

“Why, maidie,” he cried, “be I 
dreamin’, or is that little Honesty?’ 

“It’s me right enough, Uncle. Moth- 
er’s takin’ a rest this afternoon and 
there isn’t so very much to do, so I 
stole off to see you.” 

“Well, ’twas a very good notion. I’m 
just about glad to see ye, my dear. I’ve 
missed ye terr’ble. 

He pulled her face down to his and 
kissed it, then patted her cheek, 

“T should just think I ha’ missed ye,” 
he went on. “There, I’m that dull I 
do doze nearly all day in my carner 
’ere. There’s nobody to read me paper 
or to sit down an’ have a chat wi’ me. 
Sally’s too busy, ye know, and the poor 
wold body, when she do sit down, she 
do fall asleep same as myself so we're 
not much company for each other.” 

“I’m glad ye miss me, Uncle,” said 
Honesty, “I’ve missed you. I do think 
I’ve never been so happy as here at 
Pendleton. I'd give—anything in the 
world to come back again!” 

“Ah, poor maid! and I could very 
well like to have ye back,” said Jona- 
than, sadly; “I’m fair lost wi’out ye.” 

Honesty’s heart began to beat faster 
as she knelt down at his side, gently 
replacing the fallen slipper, and nerv- 
ing herself to voice the object of her 
visit. 

“I haven’t such very good news to 
give ye, Uncle, about us at home,” she 
began presently, in an unsteady voice. 
“Father—well, Father’s got in a bit o' 
trouble. Him an’ the new Vicar don’t 
get on, and they had words last week, 
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and to make a long story short, he’s 
got notice.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Jonathan, with a 
groan; “that’s bad, that’s very bad.” © 

“Tis a bad job, indeed; us haven't 
got nothing saved, and it ’ull be hard 
for Father to get another place I d@’ 
low.” 

“It will that,” said Jonathan, with 
conviction. “Your Father, he did ought 
to have tried to give satisfaction— 
there’s not so many as ‘ud care to have 
him. He’s a bit too fond o’ his glass 
your Father is, an’ a bit too fond o’ 
talkin’ too. There’s not so many as ’ud 
have patience wi’ him.” 

“Bes, I know,” admitted Honesty, 
dolefully, “but there ’tis, and we must 
do the best we can. Mother she thinks 
she might bide wi’ Alice for a bit, 
while Father’ lookin’ about. She 
reckons he mid have a better chance 
of gettin’ work in a new place.” 

“Ah,” agreed her uncle dispassion- 
ately. “I d’ low he would do best in 
a place where folks didn’t know much 
about him.” 

“But there’s me to be thought on,” 
resumed Honesty, tremulously. “I 
couldn’t bide at Alice’s, there’d be no 
room for me.” 

“I suppose not,” said Mr. Short, with 
a troubled look. “Then what would ye 
do, maidie—go to service?” 

“Nay, Uncle. I was thinkin’—I was 
—Oh, dear, Uncle, if you’ only let me 
come back here and be your child as 
I was before! I’d do the work of any 
servant and I’d never ask for no wages 
—and I could be wi’ ye an’ take care 
on ye—” 

She broke off with a sob. 

Tears stood in the old man’s dim 
eyes, but he shook his head. 

“Nay, my maid, I couldn’t agree to 
that,” he said despondently. “I gave 


my promise to your Aunt, ye see, when 
she was a-dyin’. 
that. 

word.” 


I couldn’t go agen 
*Ees, I did give her my solemn 
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“But Aunt didn’t know how things 
would fall out,” said Honesty, desper- 
ately. “She thought Mother ’ud want 
me along o’ Alice gettin’ married, bu* 
Mother don’t want me now. She wants 
—Oh dear, oh dear!” she broke off, 
burying her face in her hands. 

Jonathan groaned again, and leaning 
forward patted her shoulder. 

“No, my dear, that wasn’t the reason. 
Your Aunt, there she was a very sen- 
sible woman—a wonderful head-piece 
your Aunt did have—and she did look 
forrard, ye see, and she did reckon it 
wouldn’t be for your good to bide here. 
So think no more on’t, maidie, think 
no more on’t. I must see if I can’t 
hear of a place for ye. Parson ‘ud 
maybe know.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind goin’ into 
service at the Rectory there,” cried 
Honesty, drying her eyes; “it wouldn’t 
be like goin’ to strangers and then I 
mid come down an’ see ye often.” 

“No, nor that wouldn’t do, either,” 
cried Jonathan, quickly. “I mean,” he 
continued, seeing the girl’s hurt and 
amazed expression, “there’s no sarv- 
ants leavin’ the Rectory as I knows 
on.” 

Honesty was about to question him 
further when she heard the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs in the yard and sprang 
quickly to her feet. 

“That'll be Cousin Robert, Id’ ‘low,” 
she said breathlessly. 

“’Kes,” rejoined her uncle, “he’s 
been out wi’ the hounds. He do hunt 
three days a week now.” 

A loud peremptory voice was heard 
issuing orders, then came the sound of 
a quick firm tread in the passage, the 
door was thrown open, and a tall fig- 
ure appeared. 

“Tea not ready yet! What’s that girl 
about? Where’s that old hussy Sally? 
Hello, who’s this? Honesty?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” she cried, going to- 
wards him eagerly. “Oh, how grand 
you look in your red coat Cousin Rob- 


ert! Ye didn’t used to wear a red coat 
last year.” 

“Oh, he’s quite the gentleman now,” 
chuckled Jonathan, half sneeringly, yet 
with a certain pride. 

“Well, when a man rides a better 
horse than any of his neighbors, and 
pays as good a subscription, I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t wear pink, though he 
mayn’t have a handle to his name or 
own an estate,” cried Robert with a 
laugh. 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Honesty, with 
whole-hearted admiration. “You do 
look beautiful, Cousin Robert.” 

Robert laughed with a satisfied air, 
and went swaggering across to the 
hearth, where he stood with his back 
to the fire—tapping his boot negligently 
with his crop; adulation, even when 
proceeding from so insignificant a 
source, was as incense to him. 

He was a big, powerful-looking fel- 
low, handsome enough in a_ blonde, 
florid way, with eyes as blue as Hon- 
esty’s own, yet very different in ex- 
pression. These eyes of his were hard 
and cold, and their pupils further 
possessed the peculiarity of contract- 
ing in moments of excitement or emo- 
tion, whereas Honesty’s always large 
pupils dilated till at times the gentian 
blue of the iris was scarcely percep. 
tible. 

“Was many o’ the gentry out?” 
queried old Jonathan. 

“A goodish few,” Robert returned 
carelessly, tossing his crop on to the 
settle and tucking up his pink coat 
tails in orthodox fashion, ‘“Wintersley, 
Hertford, and I were the only three in 
at the death of the first fox.” 

Jonathan chuckled again; here was 
this fine son of his on such intimate 
terms with a peer of the realm and a 
dashing young baronet that he was 
able to speak of them thus familiarly. 

“Why, how did ye manage that? I 
thought wherever you was, Miss Bar- 
ton was to be found.” 

















“What, Cynthia? Yes, she generally 
manages to follow my lead, but her 
little mare had strained herself or 
something and had to go home almost 
as soon as we got away—deuced bad 
luck! Cynthia was fit to scratch every- 
body’s eyes out. I tell you what, gov- 
ernor, she’s a good plucked one. ‘Will 
anybody take this confounded little 
beast home?’ she said, meaning the 
mare. ‘I'll bet a quid I'll keep up on 
foot as well as most of you.’ Sporting 
that, wasn’t it? But no one wanted 
to miss the run, so the bet wasn’t taken 
up. So she had to jog her mare home 
herself.” 

He threw back his head and laughed, 
and his father laughed, too, and nudg- 
ed Honesty with his elbow. 

“There, I wonder you didn’t offer to 
take the mare home, my boy,” he said. 
“You and the young lady being so 
thick, *twould have been the nait’ral 
thing I d’ ’low.” 

“I’m not such a fool as that,” re- 
joined Robert. “Cynthia’s a handsome 
girl, and a good sportswoman, and it’s 
fun to cut out the other chaps that 
come dangling after her—but catch me 
missing the best run of the season 
for her or any woman. 
is that old hag, are we never going to 
have tea?” 

“T’ll get it,” cried Honesty, eagerly: 
she had listened with absorbed and 
painful interest to the discussion, but 
now appeared to breathe freely again. 

“I do know jist what ye like, Cousin 
Robert, the poached egg, the buttered 
toast an’ all. The kettle is boiling. 
I'll have everything ready in a few 
minutes.” 

She flitted about the room, disappear- 
ing into the back kitchen for a moment 
and returning with a couple of fresh 
eggs in her hand, followed by Sally, 
who, having finished her ministrations 
to the fowl, had come hurrying indoors. 

Robert surveyed the old woman with 
much disfavor. 


Honesty. 


Well, where . 


* ing at the old man. 
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“Did any one ever see such an old 
sweep?” he remarked; then as she pre- 
pared to cut the loaf: “Get out and 
wash yourself; its enough to turn my 
stomach only to look at you. Be off, 
and don’t come back till we've finished 
tea.” 

“I’ve been turnin’ out the garret to- 
day,” faltered Sally—‘tye can’t expect 
a body to be very clean when they've 
such a lot o’ hard work to do.” 

“Well, cut,” he ordered ungraciously. 
“Do you hear what I say? What are 
you waiting for?” 

“I’m just a-laying an extry place for 
Honesty,” murmured the poor old 
woman. 

“There are three places already. You 
don’t suppose I’m going to have you 
sitting down with us as you are, and 
I’m not going to wait till you make 
yourself decent—so be off. ’Tis a redic- 
ulous notion, anyhow, to have you at 
table with us.” 

As Sally withdrew, shaking her head 
and muttering under her breath that 
*twas more than any one could stand 
to be treated like a dog, and if it 
wasn’t for the old master she wouldn’t 
put up with it. 

“Tis like old times to have you back 
again, Honesty,” said Robert, as he 
glanced at the girl, “I can’t for the 
life of me see whatever you went away 
for. You're not looking so very flour- 
ishing either,” he added, “you’ve been 
working too hard, I suppose. You 
come back here and take care of me 
and the governor.” 

“Oh!” cried Honesty. clasping her 
hands, then she shook her head, glanc- 
“Uncle doesn’t 
want to have me back,” she said unde: 
her breath. 

“Nay, it was my missus’s wish as 
you should bide with your Mother, my 
dear,” cried Jonathan with a troubled 
look. “As I do tell ’ee, I did give her 
my promise, I can’t go again’ 
that.” 
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“Well, are those eggs done?” cried 
Robert. “Not yet? Give us a cup of 
tea anyhow, and what about that 
toast? I don’t see why Honesty 
shouldn’t come back—it was but some 
ridiculous notion of my poor stepmoth- 
er’s—a sick woman doesn’t know the 
right of things. It ’ud be something to 
have one woman about the house 
under fifty. I think you’ve hunted up 
all the old scarecrows in the country, 
Father, to wait on us. Even the dairy- 
maid is an old witch. I like te see 
something young about the place, and 
Honesty knows our ways.” 

“There, enough o’ this,” interrupted 
Jonathan hastily. “I’ve told the maid 
now that I can’t have her back, and I 
bain’t a-goin’ to break my word.” 

Robert gave an inquiring glance at 
Honesty, but as she happened at that 
moment to place the eggs on the table 
his attention was quickly diverted, and 
for a time he was entirely absorbed in 
gratifying his somewhat voracious ap- 
petite. 

Honesty ministered to him anx- 
iously, and to her Uncle dutifully; she 
herself hardly touched anything, but 
sat between the two men, a feverishly 
bright color on her cheeks, and an un- 
usual sparkle in her eyes. By-and-by 
Jonathan turned round his chair to the 
fire again, and in a minute or two 
dropped suddenly asleep. 

“That’s the sort of thing he does,” 
said Robert, nodding at him. “Now 
you and I can talk a bit. You’re quite 
a woman, Honesty.” 

“Quite,” said she, “’ees, I am indeed. 
I have need to be.” She sighed. 


“And so you'd like to come back, ° 


maidie?” he went on, carelessly lean- 
ing across the table and pinching her 
cheek. 

“Oh, indeed I would. Oh, Cousin 
Robert, I’m in such trouble, I jist want 
to tell you about it.” 

Hig expression changed, and he 
stifled a yawn. 


“Fire away,” he said. ‘What is it? 
What’s Father been doing, eh?” 

“He’s worse than ever. He’s got 
notice to leave and Mother doesn’t 
think we can go on livin’ at our place; 
she’s thinkin’ o’ goin’ to Alice’s for a 
bit, and she wants me—she wants me 
to get married.” 

“Does she?” said Robert coolly. “Has 
she got anybody in her eye for you?” 

“*Res, there’s a gentleman what us 
did come across this Christmas—a 
gentleman what drives a van. He's 
some kind o’ cousin o’ yours—Zachary 
Short his name is.” 

“Zachary Short? I’ve heard the gov- 
ernor mention him, but I’ve never met 
him. Well, what of him?’ 

“Why, he wants to marry me, and I 
was to have a week to think of it—so 
I thought I’d come and—and I thought 
perhaps Uncle ’ud let me come back 
here same as before.” 

“Well, but he won’t, you see,” said 
Robert. He fumbled in his pocket for 
a cigarette case, and, producing it, pro- 
ceeded to smoke. 

“No, he won’t,” admitted Honesty, 
with a sinking heart, “but I thought 
all the same I’d like to ask your advice, 
Cousin Robert, about that—about get- 
ting married to Mr. Short.” 

“Why not?” returned he, lightly. 
“You’d like to drive about the country 
in a van, wouldn’t you. You’d see the 
world like that, and I believe the fel- 
low’s uncommonly well off.” 

“He’s twenty-two years older nor 
me,” said Honesty, putting her finger 
to her lip to stay its trembling, “and I 
—I hardly know him.” 

“All the better,” rejoined Robert, 
“there’s maybe a pleasant surprise or 
two in store for you.” 

He stretched out his legs to the 
blaze and laughed. 

“Then you—you really advise me to 
have him?” said she, articuiating the 
words with difficulty. 

“To be sure I do,” returned he, “I’d 

















like to have you back well enough in 
old Sally’s place, but since my Father 
won’t hear of it, there’s an end of the 
matter. It’s every girl’s duty to marry 
when she can, and why shouldn’t this 
chap do as well as another? He'd be 
a father to you.” 

He laughed, and knocked the ash of 
his cigarette into his saucer. 

Honesty pushed back her chair. 

“T’ll be goin’ now,” she said, making 
a valiant effort to steady her voice. “I 
must run to catch the train. Say good- 
bye to Uncle for me, I don’t want to 
wake him.” 

She made a dart at her jacket, which 
was hanging at the back of the settle, 
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and Robert, rising lazily, helped her to 
put it on. 

As she thrust her arms into the 
sleeves he bent forward, and would 
have kissed her, but she sprang away. 

“It’s the custom to kiss a bride,” 
said he, laughing, “besides, aren’t we 
cousins? I’ve kissed you many a time 
before this, Cousin Honesty.” 

“I was a child then and knew no 
better,” rejoined she. “I'll thank ye 
to keep your distance now, Robert 
Short. We are man and woman, and 
we're not cousins, as ye do know very 
well, we're strangers.” 

And with that she burst open the door 
and ran away quickly into the dusk. 


(To be continued.) 





“FELONY TO DRINK SMALL BEER.” 


By Siz James YOXA.LL, M.P. 


1 

Lanyon frowned at the newsboy. A 
poet missing? Well, and why not? 
“In every one of us a poet lies dead!” 
he growled; “what are we but walking 
sepulchres of people we used to be?” 
The newsboy and his placard drew 
off. 
“Strange Disappearance! Well-known 
Poet Missing!” All down Oxford 
Street that legend and paper tabard of 
the modern herald had taken the eye. 
The news had been yelled, so to speak, 
in a harsh, unmannerly voice of capital 
letters five inches high, and “Absurd!” 
Lanyon said to himself, “who in Eng- 
land misses poets? Or have we poets 
to be missed?” 

But you cannot reason with an early- 
morning edition of an evening news- 
paper. “Well-known Poet... . Poet 
Missing. ... Missing Poet”—all the 
dusty April way to Holborn Viaduct 
my friend Lanyon had heard that 
typographic shout, what time he 
dodged the taxicabs and motor-buses, 





those stormy petrels of the roaring 
streets. “In every one of us a Laure- 
ate lies stifled, a marvellous boy who 
perished in his pride!” he said, and the 
next instant a “Monster” omnibus 
swooped at him, missing him by a 
safety-shave, and ponderously trund- 
ling on. “Eighth of an inch, and a 
well-known lawyer would have been 
missing!” he gasped. And indeed, why 
not? What had he deserved, that this 
moving Tower of Siloam should not 
have fallen upon him quite? Had he 
not allowed the poet within him to die 
of inanition, starved on life’s small 
beer? 

Though that was long ago, and 
everybody did it, and—perhaps the 
inner poet was not quite dead, and 

-.- at any rate the motor-omnibus 
could have been no conscient engine of 
eternal justice, for it would just as 
blindly erase a Virgil or eliminate a 
saint; St. Augustine himself, did he 
visit a city so different from his ideal, 
would have to dodge the motor-buses 
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at Charing Cross. And if Tennyson 
could return to “streaming London’s 
central roar,” not even his wide-awake, 
cape, and noble presence would awe 
the leathery Jehus into caution. Lan- 
yon laughed aloud, in the street, which 
is almost a sign of lunacy in London; 
he was remembering an urchin who, 
all but run over by a motor-hearse, 
shouted “Greedy!” to the Jehu in black. 

Then the “Strange Disappearance” 
again struck the eye, all down the gut- 
ter. What was this? A poet on a 
placard? And a poet “well-known”? 
Had it been a negro bruiser, now, or a 
Russian dancer, or a duodecimo jockey, 
one might have seen the bait in the 
placard, but—a poet missed? These 
putty-complexioned City folk, anxious 
and quick-going, streaming through 
“London’s central roar” in two streaks 
of black and pallor, when had they 
ever missed poets? Every defaulter 
upon Parnassus or its foothills might be 
“hammered” and the Stock Exchange 
not care u quotation, Lanyon thought. 

And yet “Speshull! Poek missin’,” 
a newsman was growling near St. 
Sepulchre’s. Preposterous! Special 
editions for a poet? Where then were 
All the Winners? And the Poison 
Mystery in Pimlico? Was not Our 
Naval Supremacy in Danger? Or what 
of the Perilous Position of Chelsea at 
Half-Time? Had all alarums, cata- 
clysms, and scandals failed the plac- 
ard-writers, that they must fall back 
on that sad figure, a poet in England, 
giving him bold advertisement too 
late? 

Suddenly Lanyon seemed to see the 
wretched scald and vates go vanishing 
into night and nothingness, head down, 
butting through a bitter wind to find 
an egress, far from life’s daily swipes. 
He had striven, but now was stranded; 
he had been a Leander, but was now 
cast back upon the shore. Yet who 
but he had sang this rondeau of the 
splendid struggle? 


“My love, my wife, three months ago 
I joined the fight in London town: 

I haven’t conquered yet, you know, 
And friends are few, and hope is low. 
Far off I see the shining crown. 
“I’m daunted, dear; but blow on blow 
With ebbing force I strike, and so 
I am not felled and trodden down, 

My love, my wife! 

“I wonder when the tide will flow, 
Sir Oracle cease saying No, 

And fortune smile away her frown? 
Well, while I swim I cannot drown, 
And while we sleep the harvests grow, 

My love, my wife! 

Daunted now, he was fleeing mis- 
erably, to be missing without being 
truly missed, who had written “The 
Pilgrimage of Strong-Soul,” and of 
the train that had “just left Pil- 
grimstow Station, a hundred golden 
windows that moved over the gol- 
den sky, and brought it close and 
warm to the faces of the happy souls 
that were surely being whirled away to 
heaven.” But the dogging foot of de- 
spair was close behind him again, his 
frenzy saw a long train of duns and 
pedants streaming after him in pur- 
suit—reviewers inept or revengeful, 
debit ranks of pounds and shillings 
posting after him with writs and exe- 
eutions, vain efforts and haggard 
hopes all shrieking upon his track. 
Oh! he must manumit and affranchise 
himself, from this pilgrimage of slav- 
ery, and so he decamps, evades, recants 
renounces, yields up the small beer of 
life and its poesy too. His unfash- 
ionable garments flapping in the wind, 
he plunges into darkness unlit by any 
even distant gleam of any shining 
crown. . 

Lanyon turned into a famous shop 
for a cigar. “I am glad I let the poet 
in me die,” he thought, as he lit that 
bit of luxury. “Not here, O Apollo, 
are haunts meet for thee!” he quoted, 
as he came out into Cheapside, where 
the poet is oftenest minus ang the 
hurrying faces show the most strained 

















and anxious of all. The steadfast and 
beautiful Cathedral reproached him 
in a glimpse, but he went on. No, he 
had wisely ceased to nurse unconquer- 
able bones and clutch at inviolable 
shades. Yet—had he? Did people 
think so? “Lanyon! You here?” a 
hurrying Midas of his acquaintance 
found time to say as they passed 
each other. “Get out of the City as 
fast as you can!” “Must see my stock- 
broker!” Lanyon answered, and tried 
to wear a City air. But the hubbub 
and hustle and bustie swelled upon 
him like the noise of many waters, 
deafening and buffeting him; until the 
corner of Wood Street uplifted him, for 
there at the Corner of Wood Street 
stood the Tree. 

He hailed that green witness of the 
spirit, and he began to utter metrical 
noises, which others in Cheapside mis- 
took for madness. He only of them all, 
perhaps, knew this to be the Tree 
which Wordsworth saw. This was the 
noble vegetable, the sight of which 
made a caged bird sing its little heart 
out, every Spring and Summer morn- 
ing; this was the great shrub and 
green-burning bush that Susan from 
Wastdale saw. “At the corner of 
Wood Street,” he began aloud. * 


“At the corner of Wood Street, when 
daylight appears, 

There’s a thrush that sings loud, it has 
sung for three years—” 


Somebody’s confidential clerk sheered 
off from this spouting zany, but the 
zany quoted on, 


“Tis a note of enchantment; what ails 
her? She sees 

A mountain ascending, 
trees: 

Bright volumes of vapor through Loth- 
bury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale 
of Cheapside.” 


To Lanyon, as to Susan from Wast- 


dale and to Wordsworth—and to many 
a City man at times—that burning 


a vision of 
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bush and high green halo brought de- 
liverance, the vision, the momentary 
gleam that redeems and transcenden- 
talizes ll. 

But it fades, it is momentary only; 
only the sordid things persist. Here 
was the corner of Bread Street, where 
Milton was born, and yonder the Man- 
sion-House that he sang; but the rapt, 
excessive mood had passed. Reaction 
had swooped; “Poetry?” said Lanyon 
to himself, “what is it but mystero- 
magic, feats of juggling with words? 
Poetry books are volumes of vapor 
quite out of place in Lothbury. Mil- 
ton was doubly blind, he never saw 
the real world at all. MHere’s my 
stockbroker’s.” And he went up in the 
lift, killing the poet anew. 

Yet Lanyon, when younger, had writ- 
ten this: 

“When April was blossom 
And June was a rose, 
Life sang at my skylight 
With nightingale throat: 
And rapt was the note 
Of love in the twilight, 
When April was blossom 
And June was the rose.” 
Maybe it is better to be a poet missing 
than a mercenary found. 

What necessary antinomy is there, 
however, between the stockbroker and 
the poet? Shakespeare and Tennyson 
gained affluence, and they were poets 
indeed. All idealists do not drown, all 
stockbrokers do not flourish, no Chat- 
terton need die in a garret, many a 
City man is transcendental at home. 
Barter may be bonne et belle, business 
may be done largo, to great slow music, 
and lyrics chant to bills of lading and 
way-leaves. Duns, debit figures, and 
the merciless years relent at last, if 
steadfastly oppugned; poets who drown 
are Leanders too feeble, or derelicts 
with the wrong aim. 


II. 


For the wise lLeanders strive 
towards no mere Hero of Sestos; there 
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are brighter lamps than the cresset she 
waves, or her eyes. Her arms are a 
siren’s—many a man has drowned 
within them—wisdom and fortitude 
strive towards something colder, 
whiter, nobler—the marble of fame's 
pantheon or duty’s chapel, sedilia of 
honor, triumph’s arch. Yonder they 
gleam with sunset, glorious as victory 
with banners, and—‘“Chilly as the Hel- 
lespont itself,” said Lanyon, vindict- 
ively. “Those ambitious fellows miss 
the warm human joys—the sense of 
beauty, delight and love.” 

Yet he sighed. He had known a few 
Leanders—he had seen them launch 
and watched them navigate—they had 
left him behind, on the beach at Aby- 
dos, residual, and afraid. They, no less 
than he, had known the perils waiting, 
the tusks of rock, the fagging power 
of the water, the prisons of unscalable 
cliff if they wrongly drove ashore; but 
while he shivered and lingered they 
were dropping their raiment on the 
beach. He had seen their arc-like 
plunge: up flapped the slapping waves 
instanter, the spindrift spat, pain, 
breathlessness, chill and nausea 
sprang upon them, they gasped and 
flagged, and some of them sank. “They 
are sunk till settling-day,” Lanyon said, 
“but at least they won’t have to scurry 
around with a shovel then, as I shall, 
digging out a tarnished old talent ‘laid 
up in a napkin,’ that I ought to have 
put out at good interest in some stock 
of effort or share of duty, through 
somebody on an exalted ’Change. 

“The sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 

Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 

Sadly he quoted that. 

His mood had swiftly altered—a 
symptom of instability which is charac- 
teristic of frustrate .Leanders. He had 
now come to the sea-wall of the 
Thames, and was staring into the Pool. 
Achievement there—rest after crossing 
ocean Hellesponts, there—argosies 


there, that Halswelle and Brangwyn 
had painted; a panel at Lloyd’s glowed 
with the glory of the “Golden Hind.” 
Hence argonauts had spread their sails 
and set forth, Leanders of the main, 
what time the longshoremen cheeked 
the narcotic quid and swigged the 
petty swipes. “A kind of foolish vir- 
gins, they,’—grimly he smiled at the 
incongruous—“with the candle out, and 
the yielding, ungirt loin.” For the 
wise Leander forefends, makes ready 
beforehand; he creates opportunities, 
while longshoremen lounge waiting for 
chances to befall. The wise Leander 
arms towards no mere Apbrodite, no 
Spanish gold or black ivory, but to 
fame or wisdom, high service or con- 
summate art. His distant Hero’s lamp 
can be seen from the top of the waves 
only, and often in the troughs he de- 
spairs. Sometimes the light seems 
blown out altogether, by gusts which 
infest the surface of the water; and 
then the enticement comes, and the 
song of the Sirens is heard. “Retract 
and retrace, fool!—tread water, and 
then retreat! Drift back to Abydos, to 
rest and dalliance, to the longshore 
quid and the banker’s quids, idle joys 
and the malty smack of beer!” The 
Leanders listen, and some of them 
yield. “J did!’ Lanyon said to him- 
self, “it comes over you so, on the edge 
of the dangerous forties of your life!” 
But it is a lying undertow, a wheed- 
ling current; rest, if it is to be rest and 
not ennui, or daily self-reproach, must 
come when earned, at the golden close 
of busy, honorable longevity. It is 
only at long last that you clutch the 
inviolable shade, that wise virginity. 
Meanwhile, to doubt is fatal; marked 
if you are on the forehead with the seal 
of yearning and the bar-like furrow 
of dreams, to jettison your illusions is 
to go down. 

“A good deal of it is knack with 
those fellows after all,” Lanyon said 
savagely, as he seemed to see a shoal 














of them finning it to the further shore. 
“The Hellespont itself gets to help 
you at last,” one of them had told him, 
in a rare moment of confession. 
“Struggle till you get into the swim— 
till the tide or current helps you along!” 
“Mere knack! And forming the habit 
of work!” Lanyon growled. “Those 
fellows are debauchees of industry, 
they can’t be temperate, they are 
drunk with sedulity,—it is a posses- 
sion, a disease! But the ruck of us are 
feeble, coney-folk, I’ll allow,” he went 
on in the gathering darkness. “We 
don’t dare and do:—half the suc- 
cesses in life are fruits of mere 
audacity:—we can’t powerfully will. 
We miss the moment we falter 
and palter at some _ turning-point 
in the necessary, tedious way, we shirk 
in the crises of trial. And then we 
sham a renunciation, and talk sour 
grapes, compunctious and ashamed 
though we are all the while. 

“And we let new chances slip by un- 
caught, because we missed one particu- 
lar opening in the past. ‘Too late 
now,’ we grumble, though it’s never 
too late to mend till the end, I suppose, 
Some of us hie us to Capua, but most 
of us dawdle on here, on the same 
weary old foreshore. Playthings and 
small beer distract our ennui a little— 
games at billiards, bridge, the theatre, 
the music-hall—afternoons at the Club 
—a particular cru of whiskey—a Lals 
perhaps, or some honest, simpering 
Gladys of a girl—my God, we soon 
cease to see any route ahead at all! If 
we move we go like blind men, tap-. 
ping our way along, or like infants, 
tottering from one support to another 
from an armchair to a woman’s arms! 
And we emit a jealous bile, belittling 
what our betters have done. 

“So here we abide, and here the 
ironic hours pass us by. We fritter and 
crumb away, the bread of existence; 
we err and lag on the shore, vague, 
blown in the wind like sand. Some 
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times we explain, to candid friends 
who expected more from us: like un- 
sucessful actors we say we &re ‘rest- 
ing,’ or we blame our ill-health, or 
tell how our enemies have ‘kept us 
back.’ The days die past us, months 
and years heap a cairn around us, and 
soon it will be a grave. We listen for 
the post in the mornings, hoping some 
magical, transforming letter of an- 
nouncement; we watch the calendar, 
but there are no red-letter days left 
in it—we have missed, left undone, and 
yet not truly rested; neither the tri- 
umph nor the suavity of life has been 
ours. Each birthday of ours is as a 
telescope turned to the rear, upon the 
pitiful hindward track. We perceive 
so clearly then the corner where we 
fatefully stepped aside, the apparent 
short-cut which embogged us, the walls 
of a rut we incautiously entered, the 
labyrinth in which we became en- 
meshed. 

“Better be a Missing Poet! The 
Leander fellows are far off from all 
that! Still battered at by the storm, 
continually needing to be deft and re- 
sourceful, but glad, I expect, with the 
delight of battle almost all the time. 
Now and then, in a luil of the waves, 
they think back to us, with a pity 
more cinglant than contempt. What do 
they say of us to each other some 
times? ‘Those fellows at Abydos, do 
they suppose they are alive? Life is 
this, isn’t it?—this ecstasy of strife and 
effort! Those fellows yonder might as 
well be dead!’ Then, perhaps because 
they had boasted, the worst of the 
water leaps upon them in that moment 
of brag—the down-dragging undertow, 
the stabbing tempest of rain, the suck 
of the whirlpool, the pounding of 
breakers upon rocks. Some of them 
go down in that, as the poet on the 
placard did, powerless to reach on to 
utter self-vindication and sheer success. 
But the strongest react eyen yet, they 
call up and use the last ounce of 
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force, and fight till all but the last 
breath. Then suddenly, and astound- 
ingly even to them, their feet feel the 
immutable shore.” 

He set his teeth. “And then—then 
they do what they aimed to do. Pretty 
solemn and humble they are about it, 
I expect, but—one fellow hangs his 
picture on the jealous line for ever, 
and another ranks his books upon the 
guarded shelf; the student and the 
explorer announce their discoveries be- 
fore the Académie or Royal Society of 
Sestos; in its Valhalla the soldier 
hangs up his shield. And the engineer 
of human progress completes his bridge 
across the darkness and the slime.” 


III. 

He turned from the darkness and 
slime of Thames-side, coming out into 
Eastcheap, where “Result of the 
Sweepstake” the placards were yelling 
now. “A sweepstake it all is, I dare- 
say,” he told himself. “Yet I wish 
Cade had made it felony to drink 
small beer!” Then he took a taxicab 
home, where I was to dine with him 
that night, as his sole guest and old 
familiar friend. 

“No, I slept worse than usual,” he said 
to me in his billiard-room, when all the 
dear folk of his household were abed. 
“I lay awake quite a couple of hours. 
That was how I happened to see him 
again, I suppose.” 

I set down my cigarette. Nothing 
that Lanyon may say can surprise me; 
he is a Celt and a poéte manqué, which 
explains. “See whom?” 

“The young hopeful I used to be. 
I thought he was dead, but his 
touch did not seem to be cold.” 

1 give no rap for the man who 
does not know when to be silent; si- 
lence is diamond rather than golden, at 
times. 

“The young beggar must have died 
thirty years ago, but his touch did not 
seem to be clammy. Maybe there’s a 


comfortable warm sphere somewhere, 
for our bygone selves to inhabit, clad 
in the bodies we used to wear,—doc- 
tors say there’s a total waste of our 
tissues every seven years. The fellow 
was therefore real. Not the least aura 
of ghostly terror about him. I turned 
my face quite tranquilly, it was as 
though Lucilla had come into my 
room—as though she had touched my 
cheek, or I had touched myself... . 
That touching of oneself, by the bye— 
have you ever thought of its unac- 
countableness? A self in the appre- 
hending fingers, conscious of a self in 
the touched hair or knee. Just notice 
a woman fingering her hair to arrange 
it better, in an opera-box, when no 
mirror is near! 

“But the question is, do our younger 
selves live on, after we have ceased to 
be they? I remember a line of Hight- 
eenth-century simile-poetry—‘O my 
coevals, remnants of ourselves!’"— 
that’s one of Dr. Young’s night- 
thoughts, I believe. Am I a remnant 
of myself or a different being?—that’s 
the point! Of course I knew the fellow 
instantly: there was no face I knew so 
well as his thirty years ago, not even 
the girl’s he was in love with, the 
young ass. ... But here’s where the 
puzzle comes in—how on earth, or else- 
where, should he be able to know me? 
I mean the me I am now?” 

Lanyon looked up, so I had to say 
something. “How do twins know each 
other from themselves?” 

“Anyhow, we knew each other at 
once. Just as you and I will again, 
old crony,” Lanyon went on, “when we 
have paid the obolus to Charon, and 
sit communing of our past together, 
while the ferry-boat nears a dull and 
foggy shore.” He shivered. “Not just 
yet, that, however; we'll wear out 
three or four suits of new tissue first, 
I hope. As for his clothes, they were 
old-fashioned, of course. I went to a 
cheap tailor’s in his days. 














“There he stood, twisting his mous- 
tache—I wore no beard then—looking 
at me with such qa confounded air of 
disappointment, such surprise and dis- 
pleasure in his face, that of course I 
knew why. Imagine him coming 
through Heaven knows what regions 
of time and space to see me, and find- 
ing me the pursy, podgy fellow I am, 
materialistic and al] that—not the least 
the sort of fifty-year-old paragon he 
had a right to expect me to be. ‘Not 
a bit of good looking at me so elo- 
quently,’ I said. ‘You expected too 
much. If I’m not wkat I ought to be, 
it’s partly your fault. J remember 
what you dreamed of becoming. Do 
you suppose I don’t often think of 
what you—I mean what I—of what 
we meant I—I mean we—should be, at 
fifty years old? But circumstances 
alter cases, and—...I went 
on explaining; tendencies latent in him 
had developed in me, I told him; the 
poet had died of inanition, a lawyer 
and speculator had developed instead. 
From a worldly point of view I was 
considered successful, but spiritually 
I had met with quite a run of ill-luck. 
Besides, I had not enjoyed such good 
health as he did, And so on, and da 
capo. He listened politely enough.” 

Lanyon paused, made the decanter 
and tumblers clink, and clasped his 
hands behind his head. “The young 
spark had not deteriorated. He had 
all his hair and teeth, he was lissom 
and straight—no stoop like yours, old 
bookworm, and no paunch like mine. 
He was the new house of which I 
see the ruins in the mirror every morn- 
ing. I don’t believe he dreamed what 
neuritis or liver meant—not an ache in 
his muscles, not a corn on his toes. I 
began to dislike him strenuously, last 
night, by ill-will bred of resentment 
out of shame. You see he was just the 
chivalrous young hopeful I used to be, 
and—.” Lanyon took up his glass. 

“Life and vision had been at their 
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fairest for him:—to him the world 
seemed a place for splendid derring-do. 
J—I will not try to tell you what I 
think of the world to-day. The ambi- 


tion of that young sprig, too! His 
starry aims, his confident going forth 
to conquest! He thought he held the 
world in his hands, a throbbing electri- 
eal globe which thrilled and invited, 
like a woman’s breast. He could spy 
the high portal of Fame, he would 
seal his name upon it indelibly. ... JI 
have let the globe slip and roll out of 
reach. 

“He was to be lord of Babylon, noth- 
ing less! ‘I take possession of Lon- 
don!’ he said to himself when he came 
up from the provinces to the centre of 
things. ‘I have fought my way here, 
I shall forge to the front of the front!’ 
His ambitions were not selfish only—he 
was to tread down tyrannies, unbare 
insulted verities, mend a cracked 
world. . . . Even that’s not the worst 
of it—he was trustful, candid, mag- 
nanimous, affectionate, devout.” Lan- 
yon’s cigar had gone out; he held it, 
cold, at his lips. 

“Last night, when he was gone 
again, I lay thinking back upon the 
years. He had but one septennium in 
which to grow to the splendid young 
fellow he was, for the seven years of 
his childhood and the seven of his boy- 
hood hardly count. Seven years he had 
had, to wax in; I have had thirty since 
then, in which to wane. ... No, no, 
old fellow, I know what you would 
tell me”’—he had put out his 
hand. “You would tell me I am well- 
to-do and noted, esteemed by some, 
feared by others, and envied by many, 
I suppose. That is success in life, you 
would tell me: I know; do you sup- 
pose I don’t know? But—” 

He ceased, and I leaned across the 
hearth. “Lanyon,” I said, “shall I tell 
you which is the better part of life?” 

“I wish you could,” said he. 

“It is not to be rich, famous, envied, 
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a dweller in a little palace of a place 
like this. And it is not to be a saint, a 
philanthropist, or a poet even. Old 
friend, I have learned to suspect the 
specialists, and you yourself have come 
close to not a few great men who ring 
hollow. I doubt if a Bishop is holier 
than another, or a politician more al- 
truistic, or a donor more benevolent; 
much of it is facade. The best thing 
in life, and the first duty in it, is to be 
a good father and husband and friend. 
When that supercilious, insufferable 
young beggar came to you last night, 
a dear being—one of the women who 
make us ashamed of being men—lay 
sleeping in the next room. She did not 
hear him, he did not see her—” 

“He wouldn’t have known her,” Lan- 
yon said—“it wasn’t Lucilla he meant 
to marry—” 

“And upstairs,’ I went on, “a boy 
and a girl are asleep. You'll peep in 
The Cornhill Magazine. 








on them before you go to your own 
room. And you will thank God, or 
ought to, by all the right of their 
health and sweetness, that loving and 
bonny they are, so wholesome, happy 
and bright! And that’s the best part 
of a man’s life, old fellow, and the 
part that was youth’s is as nothing to 
that. Wife and children, home and 
love—we live by them and in them, 
don’t we? So we ought to live for 
them, most of all. And this is no small 
beer. Success? What is success? 
Success is a relative thing—you must 
meusure it from the point at which 
you started. What is success for a 
proletarian is failure for the son of a 
peer. If that young spark comes 
again, send him off with a flea in his 
lug. It is fudge, your Missing Poet; 
it’s fudge, your wise Leanders; and it's 
fudge, most fudge of all, your younger 
self!” 








One of the most characteristic and 
disquieting features of our age is an 
incapacity for clear or consistent 
thought, which is perhaps the inevi- 
table accompaniment of unfaith. For 
whither the gods have gone, the very 
conception of truth will assuredly fol- 
low. It was in the middle ages, when 
faith was strongest and most unques- 
tioned, that the processes of thought 
were defined with the most uncompro- 
mising exactitude. So sure were men 
of the truth of their assumptions, that 
they had no hesitation in making them 
bear a vast and even fantastic super- 
structure. When you have no doubt 
as to the existence of angels and their 
essential properties, there is nothing 
either frivolous or inane in debating 
the question of how many angels can 
stand on the point of a needle. To the 
modern mind such a problem appears 
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vastly humorous, because to the 
modern understanding the angels have 
gone the way of the fairies, and to 
treat their existence as a _ practical 
reality, like that of a log or a cheese- 
monger, would be considered the height 
of absurdity. 

Those years of belief, whose very 
existence we find it difficult to imagine, 
so far have we travelled from them 
in spirit, may be likened to one of 
those brilliant and cloudless days of 
mid-summer, when the very excess of 
sunlight produced an effect of harsh- 
ness, and even amid the pomp of color 
and the glory of overflowing life the 
eye grows watery at the glare and half 
dissatisfied with the abruptness of 
light and shade. So at the Uffizi has 
one taken refuge, even amid the shad- 
ows Of Botticelli’s Spring, from the 
brightness of celestial purity that radi- 
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ates from the canvas of Fra Angelico. 
The soul, too, suffers from an excess 
of light, perhaps from the conscious- 
ness that she could not look upon the 
naked truth and live. Like the father 
of her corruption, she would fain take 
refuge among the trees of the garden 
from the presence of a living God. 

Now everything is changed, and if 
there is a beauty of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is of some pensive afternoon in 
early November, when the few remain- 
ing leaves are of a gorgeous and hectic 
coloring, and when a silver mist, born 
of decay, creeps along the fields, sub- 
duing the whole landscape to its own 
vague and melancholy likeness. We 
have passed from an age of too much 
radiance to one of half-lights, from the 
glory of life to the sadness of decline. 
We have lost sight of the truth and be 
gun to doubt even the possibility of 
its attainment. The time is at hand 
that was predicted in the sagas of the 
Norsemen when the great serpent shall 
have eaten through the ash that holds 
up the world; and the winter gods, the 
gods of chaos and destruction, shall 
muster for the final overthrow of Wal- 
halla and the world of men. Our very 
Utopias are as void of hope as the 
medieval Infernos, scarce a thinking 
man of us but has joined that number- 
less procession, whirled about like 
leaves in the wake of an ever-shifting 
ensign, for whom life is so blind and 
mean that every other lot seems envi- 
able by comparison. 

Perhaps the most popular and widely 
discussed of present-day philosophies 
is that which flatly denies the very ex- 
istence of truth, except as a fluctuating 
concept, determined by the wants of 
each individual. If I can make a 
theory work so as to answer my pur- 
poses, that theory is true as far as I 
am concerned, and further search for 
the truth is the most hopeless of impos- 
sibilities. It was only to have been 
expected that such a doctrine should 
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have originated in the United States, 
the acknowledged headquarters of the 
modern spirit: it is distressing that it 
should have found a home in what was 
but recently described as the God- 
loving and God-fearing University of 
Oxford. However dubiously we may 
look upon this philosophy of pragma- 
tism as a contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge, we can scarcely 
over-estimate its importance as a sign 
of the times. When God was ruled 
out of date, we were told much about 
patient seekers after truth, but now 
we are beginning to suspect that this 
quest is also vanity, and that Thomas 
Huxley is in no better case than 
Thomas Aquinas. Vanitas vanitatem! 
It is inevitable that this holocaust of 
certainties, this uprooting of the very 
foundations of thought, should result 
in a slackening of energy, a loose and 
slovenly habit of reasoning. With what 
patience may we work to a conclusion 
when we have learnt to distrust our 
premises? And even supposing any 
conclusions to be obtainable, cui bono? ~ 
The problem of philosophy has been so 


whittled down as to be hardly worth - 


a final solution. It is more than half 
a century since Auguste Comte tossed 
metaphysics after theology and fetish- 
worship, to the limbo of exploded 
superstitions and mental blind alleys. 
The time has gone by for a Kant or 
a Spinoza, the quest for the absolute 
has become the harmless amusement 
of college dons, who toil along in the 
tracks of Hegel without taking even 
themselves very seriously. The modern 
mind is more concerned to know 
whether there is sodium in the pole star, 
than whether its vision of the whole 
universe is subjective or objective or 
both. In another sense than that of 
the Psalmist, it may take for its motto: 
“I do not exercise myself in great mat- 
ters, which are too high for me.” 

It is with one aspect of this tendency 
that we propose to deal. The thought 
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of a people has ever been reflected 
with exquisite subtlety in its speech, 
and if the conclusion at which we have 
just arrived is to hold good, we must 
expect its confirmation not only in 
thought itself, but in the medium of 
its expression. And accordingly it is 
without surprise that we observe in the 
last few decades an unprecedented and 
increasing slovemliness in the use of 
words. Where now is the intellectual 
austerity that insisted on trying every 
word, every idea, seven times in the 
fire of criticism? Such, we believe, 
was the secret of that truly classical 
prose of Newman, and indeed, of the 
great Athenian masters, of Plato and 
Thucydides. The modern author has 
to cater for one of two publics. The 
one is very large and very uncritical, 
and demands nothing better than a 
stimulant or sedative for nerves jaded 
by the most monotonous of toil; the 
other, though smaller, is still large, and 
professes some standard of culture, 
but this, too, is marred by its lack of 
seriousness. We no longer admire the 
prophet for his message, but for the 
manner of its delivery; we have ceased 
to burn heretics, because it amuses us 
to dabble in heresy. Form is divorced 
from matter, and provided a man can 
write pretty prose we are not solici- 
tous overmuch about its meaning. 
Since we have abolished truth, art 
must exist for her own sake and 
stretch forth her wings in nothingness. 

One of the most notorious examples 
of the confusion of modern prose is 
furnished by the word “progress,” and 
the little group that centres round it. 
Why this should be is fairly obvious. 
We have ceased to take practical ac- 
count of a personal deity, but since it 
is difficult to conceive of the universe 
without such a being, and perhaps 
owing to a certain cosmic snobbish- 
ness in the human mind which requires 
a God, we are forced to endow some- 
thing or other, vaguely conceived of as 





abstract and impersonal, with His at- 
tributes. Thus we are confronted with 
the paradox of something duller than a 
log, and more dead than a stone, en- 
dowed with a purpose and persistency 
more than human, guiding the universe 


towards some ultimate and perhaps | 


inevitable victory over chaos. We 
appeal to this Progress as we would 
to a person. We talk of him as being 
on our side, of how useless it is to 
fight against him. To be “out of date,” 
“behind the times,” a “back number,” 
is to resist the Almighty, and it is hard 
to kick against the pricks. 


Nor is it.only among the cheap-jacks 


of popular literature that this confusion 
is rife. Those who have studied the 
works of that pathetic leader of 
modern culture, Matthew Arnold, must 
realize how deeply his work is marred 
by this very fallacy. He was perpetu- 
ally looking, not for what was true, 
but what was up to date. He would 
have settled one of the most keenly 
debated controversies of all time by 
the airy assertion, “Miracles do not 
happen.” He tried to wrench, or mod- 
ernize, the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment by the childish expedient of al- 


ways substituting “the Eternal” for - 


“the Lord,” with the obvious insinua- 
tion that the Hebrews themselves had 
really worshipped, or ought to have 
worshipped, the same _ impersonal! 
power that floated, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, before his own mind’s eye. His 
criticism on Newman is a masterpiece 
in the assurance of its patronage: “He 
has adopted, for the doubts and diffi- 
culties that beset men’s minds to-day, 
a solution which, to speak frankly, is 
impossible.” No further criticism, no 
argument is needed, the Catholic phi- 
losophy is “frankly” out of date, and 
its upholders, like the émigrés during 
the Terror, “out of the law,” and not 
entitled to the formality of a trial. As 
in religion so in politics, Matthew Ar- 
nold is nervously anxious to keep 
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abreast of the Zeitgeist, the somewhat 
pompous German brother of our Eng- 
lish Progress, a thing with the. attri- 
butes of a person, whose worship is 
literally time-serving. 

This active yet inanimate demigod 
is susceptible of a strange variety of 
forms. With the Germans of the old 
régime, that race of dreamers and mu- 
sicians, he was reverently conceived of 
as a spirit, but to the English mind he 
partook of the nature of steam or 
gravity. To Matthew Arnold he was 
a power, a power not ourselves making 
for righteousness, though what sort of 
a power, that would not be more ac- 
curately described as a person, could 
be susceptible of a moral bias, it is 
impossible to conceive. To Herbert 
Spencer he was also a “power,” which 
was at the same time utterly and for- 
ever unknowable, and so well known 
to Spencer himself that in the original 
draft scheme of his Synthetic Philos- 
ophy we find a section entitled, “Laws 
of the Unknowable.” This power, as 
Spencer informs us, may be vaguely 
conceived of as force. The most popu- 
lar of our contemporary journalist 
philosophers has improved even on this 
precedent in his conception of a life- 
force. This we are to figure to our- 
selves as Nothing, contriving, by vir- 
tue of its own cunning and armed with 
immense yet undefined powers, to be- 
come Something. A young man, a 
“waster” of that feebly intellectual 
type which is becoming too common in 
our suburbs and universities, is having 
his hand solicited in marriage by a 
young woman whom he has just 
branded, before her own mother, as a 
liar and something he would rather 
not name. After a show of resistance, 
he makes the discovery that the life- 
force, like a match-making mamma, is 
deliberately planning to throw them 
together, and recognizing the inevi- 
table, clasps his unwelcome wooer to 
his breast. 
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This lumping together in one and 
the same word of the incompatible 
ideas of force, which is inanimate like 
an angle or a logarithm, and a person 
endowed with foresight and cunning, 
is typical of the sort of thing which 
passes nowadays for reasoning. A man 
is allowed to abolish his God and have 
Him at the same time without any 
sort of protest or criticism. After all, 
what does it matter? We come asking 
for amusement, for sensation, for any- 
thing but the truth, and it would be 
preposterous to arraign the poor trades- 
man in ideas for supplying what his 
customers want. We leave him, with- 
out envy, to his reward, and pass by 
an easy transition to the most powerful 
and notorious of the whole family of 
Progress, the versatile Evolution. 

We cannot do more than touch 
lightly upon this, a term originally 
appropriated to a theory in biology, 
now used as a sort of talisman by 
virtue of which any conclusion may be 
attained which has previously been 
desired by the seeker. Charles Dar- 
win’s work in his own science was 
doubtless invaluable, though the idea 
that he either discovered or proved 
the continuity of species is not to be 
taken seriously. But the extension of 
a theory in biology into every other 
department of thought until the whole 
fabric of philosophy, religion, society 
and morals is reduced to chaos, is 
likely to rank as the most extraordi- 
nary of those collective superstitions 
of which history is so fruitful. Torn 
from its proper setting, the unfortunate 
theory can naturally be turned in any 
direction. To one school it proves that 
we ought to allow the struggle for 
survival to rage unchecked, because it 
is natural selection that has raised 
man out of jelly, to another it shows 
that it is time to stop the struggle, 
because it is Evolution to rise above 
the methods of the beasts. There is 
no sort of polity or morality for which 


, 
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its sanction has not been claimed. It 
justifies Armageddon and again the 
bagman’s paradise, it serves in turn 
and with equal plausibility as a but- 
tress for anarchy, socialism, aristoc- 
racy, individualism, imperialism and 
so forth throughout the whole gamut of 
isms, it is the unfailing ally of every 
distressed philosopher, let him take up 
any position, however ill-considered, 
however untenable, and up comes Evo- 
lution, Blucher-like to his support. 

Evolution is, of course, another 
member of the Progress family. As 
far as its protean manifestations can 
be reduced to any shadow of meaning 
they imply a sort of vague belief that 
whatever is going to happen ought to 
happen, must inevitably happen, and 
should be helped to happen. The cult 
of novelty, though characteristically 
modern, is not unprecedented, and the 
true fathers of modern progress are per- 
haps those Athenians who spent their 
time in nothing else but either hearing 
or telling some new thing. But never 
before has novelty been so cynically 
substituted as an ideal in the place of 
truth and right. We no longer speak 
of our notions as being orthodox or 
pure or lovely or of good report, they 
are advanced, progressive, evolution- 
ary, and that is the highest praise it 
is possible for us to bestow. Our very 
art must be futurist, impressionism, if 
it is to be worth anything, must be 
post-impressionist. One of our metro- 
politan factions must needs change its 
style from “Moderate” to ‘Municipal 
Reform,” in order to get even with the 
other faction which has appropriated 
“Progressive”; for nowadays it is cus- 
tomary to reform not things but words. 
The high priest of the Life-Force has 
made no small part of the interest in 
one of his plays turn upon a competi- 
tion between two of his characters as 
to which is the more advanced, chim- 
ing in vigorously himself in the stage 
directions. 
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The mention of Evolution brings us 
to another most fruitful source of fal- 
lacy, the fetish-worship of anything 
that chooses to dignify itself with the 
name of science. A little reflection 
would suffice to show that no conceiv- 
able extension of the faculties of sense, 
however praiseworthy or desirable 
such an extension may be for other 
reasons, can have the least relevance . 
to the problems of metaphysics, 
morals, beauty or religion. The man 
who discovers the parallax of the pole 
star is no nearer heaven than he who 
measures his own finger, and if some 
one ever succeeds in tracing back his 
pedigree to mud he will be no whit . 
nearer solving the riddle of the uni- 
verse than the child who has learnt to 
lisp “Papa.” Nor can science, which 
speaks in the indicative, lay down the 
law for morality, which thunders in 
the imperative. We laugh at the story 
of Babel, but the enterprise of its pro- 
jectors, to build a tower that should 
reach to heaven, is exactly the same 
as that of every modern thinker who 
talks of a union or conflict between | 
religion and science, or of a scientific 
basis for art, politics, or morals. The 
thing is not a proposition that can be 
debated, but simply a confusion of 
ideas, as if we were to talk of a green 
syllogism or an angle three feet long. 

The result has been no less harmful 
to science herself than to the fields 
invaded by her devotees. There is no 
more ridiculous nor universally vener- 
ated figure than that cut by some in- 
dustrious expert pronouncing on sub- 
jects for which his training has no 
more fitted him than the cricketing 
experience of Mr. G. L. Jessop qualifies 
him to act as a final arbiter in limerick 
competitions. The result has been the 
flooding of our prose with a cacophon- 
ous and quasi-scientific jargon, full of 
sound and pretention, signifying noth- 
ing. Perhaps, its least harmful form 
consists in the substitution of a long 
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and inaccurate phrase for a short and 
* simple one. A typical offender in this 
respect is psychology, which was the 
name originally appropriated to the 
somewhat nebulous and barren science 
of mind. Had it been allowed to stop 
at home the word might have been 
harmless enough, but unfertunately 
the notion has got about that it is an 
equivalent for character; and thus we 
talk of a novel of psychology or even 
of the psychology of a person, on the 
same principle as we shall doubtless, 
in a few progressive years, speak of 
the numbers of an army as its mathe- 
matics or the height of a tree as its 
geometry. 

Next to the Ologies and the kindred 
tribes of the Ics comes the great house 
of Ism, to which we have already made 
some reference. It is wonderful to 
what an extent this imposing termina- 
tion has been tacked on to all sorts of 
words, to their no small enhancement 
in the intellectual hierarchy. In the 
old pre-scientific days we used to talk 
of a man’s feelings: with the advance 
of knowledge we discovered that these 
were really his emotions; now, in the 
full blaze of advanced culture, we 
speak of his emotionalism. It is only 
the vulgar who brand a political enemy 
with one- or two-syllabled abuse, we 
arraign him for demagogism, Celtic- 
ism, socialism, and perhaps, in extreme 
cases, inexactitudinarianism. We pit 
our loyalism against the Little Bng- 
landism of our opponents. We distin- 
guish our own conscriptionism from 
such counterfeits as jingoism, militar- 
ism and Ceesarism. We war for 
Chamberlainism against Cobdenism: 
we counter pan-Germanism with an en- 
lightened nationalism; while not 
wholly agreeing with laborism we 
rebut the charge of blacklegism. In 
philosophy we favor endsmonism, 
activism, Shavianism and neo-Hegel- 
ianism; in art and music, futurism; in 
religion, modernism; in science, evolu- 
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tionism; in poetry, the highest mystic- 
ism; in morals, Strindbergianism; in 
fiction, sexualism; in the drama, 
Ibsenism; and above all we never, 
never countenance nor incur the guilt | 
of obscuranticism. This last word, one 
of the most prominent members of the 
Ism family, is delicious in its uncon- 
scious irony. It is only in the last few 
years that it has come into general use, 
and it is the final and sufficient taunt 
with which the advanced thinker over- 
whelms his opponents. Among the 
obscurantists figure Carlyle, Ruskin, - 
Newman. 

These two causes, the substitution of 
a personal Progress for the old idea of 
God, and the reckless abuse of scien- 
tific method, are thus _ responsible, 
amongst other ill effects, for an almost 
incredible amount of slovenliness both 
in style and language. But the root 
of the matter lies deeper, and may be 
summed up in the word “Unfaith.” 
This need not necessarily bear a theo- 
logical sense, we have no longer the 
active certainty of any cause, we are 
no longer ready to live or die for the 
truth. Even the austere and splendid 
infidels, those Titans of controversy, - 
are a thing of the past; we are not 
heartily sure of our own disbeliefs. - 
It is ominous that the most popular 
champion of orthodoxy should be re- 
duced to a firework display of paradox, 
as if the very idea of orthodoxy being 
defensible were the most startling of 
jokes. Not so did St. Thomas, not so 
did the Cardinal of St. George proceed. 

Words which were once associated 
with faiths or causes are now without 
form and void, the spectres of their old 
meanings. Who any longer believes 
that it is the function of the modern 
Conservatives to conserve or of Léib- 
erals to promote the cause of freedom? 
Nothing pleases our party politicians 
more than to demonstrate that they 
are the true exponents of the principles 
professed by the other side, that the 
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Liberals are more truly conservative 
than the Conservatives themselves; 
that Protectionists are the only real 
Free-traders; that Cobden or Gladstone 
would nowadays be on the Tory side. 
So in religion, preachers and_ theo- 
logians calling themselves Christian, 
and often new or modern into the bar- 
gain, would convince us that Christ 
Was no more than a very respectable 
man, and that His resurrection was a 
myth. A strange case is the abuse of 
the word Celtic. Amongst the inter- 
esting clique who have revived Irish 
literature, largely on the model of 
Blake and Shelley, the Celtic spirit has 
come to signify a certain pensive and 
j shadowy charm that produces its 
effects by suggestion rather than 
directly. Unfortunately the masters of 
this spell have committed the indiscre- 
tion of being born Englishmen. This, 
however, is a trifling obstacle, easily 
Temoved by appropriating the name 
Celtic to any manifestation or expo- 
nent of what we have agreed to call 
the Celtic spirit. Thus—and we have 
seen it stated on scientific authority— 
Keats was a Celt, Shelley was a Celt, 
Shakespeare was half a Celt, what was 
most precious even in Milton was due 
to the Celtic element in him. On sim- 
ilar grounds it is maintained, by zeal- 
ous Germans, that Dante, Michelan- 
gelo, nay, Christ Himself were com- 
patriots of Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 

But, it may be maintained, this is 
very logomachy, interesting enough for 
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philological or stylistic experts, but it 
is unworthy of practical men to be 
over-fastidious about the counters of 
thought. 

If it were a question of counters 
alone, this might be true enough, but 
it is of the profoundest import that 
words do not exist for their own sake .- 
alone, but rather as symbols, subtle 
and sensitive indications of spiritual 
states. The soul of a people is reflected 
in its language, the exuberance of 
Shakespeare is that of the England 
that harried the Spanish main and 
shattered the Spanish Armada, the ° 
sober intensity of Bunyan is that of 
the Ironsides, the Johnsonian massive- © 
ness, like that of the Chippendale fur- 
niture, is of Hanoverian England. And 
it is surely a fact of the most disquiet- 
ing significance that the present state 
of the English language should be one 
of literal decomposition, that having - 
forgotten to believe we be forgetting 
even how to talk. Is not the decay of 
our language at least a reason for sus- 
pecting that there may be something 
rotten in the soul of England? There 
is neither safety nor patriotism in ig- 
noring the signs of the times, and if 
she may yet repent and be served, it 
behoves her to take early stock of her 
spiritual condition, for the respite of 
decaying nations is not long. And to 
those of us who retain the old-fash- 
ioned belief in free will, the prospect, 
though dark, need not appear hope- 
less. 


Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
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Lord Donald Traquair was bored: 
which was the more extraordinary not 
only because it was the first time in 
his life he had ever been so, but he was 
engaged on exactly that to which he 
had always looked forward as_ the 
apogee of human excitement, namely, 


active service. When war had been 
declared, and he, the youngest son of 
the Duke of Banff, had been permitted 
to enrol all his father’s keepers, gillies, 
stalkers, pony-men, trappers,—in short, 
the whole “permanent staff” of a vast 
shooting-estate—into a corps of Scouts 
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and take them to the front, life 
had seemed to hold no more for him. 
To lead troops into action had been 
the dream of his existence, long before 
he,. the best shot, the best rider, 
walker, and swimmer for miles around 
Traquair Towers, had nevertheless 
failed to gain even the qualifying 
marks for entrance into Sandhurst and 
a commission. That had been a bitter 
blow; but he was later actually thank- 
ful he had not passed, for instead of a 
subaltern’s star, his shoulders carried a 
crown of (“temporary”) Major; and 
instead of toiling behind in the dust 
of a troop of horse or a company of 
foot, behold him riding at the head of 
as stout a band of clansmen as ever 
sallied from the glens of Traquair. 
Here were men indeed, his own men, 
many of his own name, all of his ac- 
quaintance and friendship,—men who 
had taught him all he knew. He had 
only to look over his shoulder as they 
marched down to the troopship—and 
he did it once every twenty paces— 
to catch sight of Sandy McKellar, who 
had dodged the muzzles of his first 
breechloader; of Rob Farquhar, who 
had shown him how to “pick up” the 
pale shadow of a stag on the hillside, 
and where to steady the sights on the 
russet blur of its shoulder at two hun- 
dred yards range. There was Andy 
Lamont, hors concours in salmon-fly 
tying,—he who had spent long hours 
beneath the steep bluffs of the river- 
bank imparting to young Traquair the 
mysteries of the Spey cast, and especi- 
ally of a patent improvement thereto 
which fired out the fiy three yards 
beyond the range of any known prac- 
titioner; he who, when at length beaten 
at his own specialty by his young mas- 
ter, had smacked the youngster on the 
back with as much heartiness as he 
had shaken the small nobleman by the 
shoulders on seeing a “fush” clumsily 
gaffed in the shoulder, instead of being 
deftly clipped in the narrow of the tail, 
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for haulage up a shelving beach. There 
was Anderson, the trapper, with eyes 
always downward, and boot-toe so in- 
ured to turning over whatever lay loose 
upon the ground, that even the stones 
of the Southhampton street were 
nudged aside as he slithered towards 
the dock. There, too, though he should 
not have been, was old Andrew Mc- 
Stegall, erstwhile head-stalker of the 
whole forest, but lately retired on a 
pension,—a fact which only did not 
break his heart because it freed him to 
shadow his young master in all and 
every of his pursuits, instead of in only 
one as heretofore. A fierce, grizzled 
old man McStegall, pitiless as his own 
long knife, incarnadined body and soul 
with the gralloch of innumerable stags. 
He it was whose agonized “Well! well! 
well!” uttered over the awful struggles 
of a “haunched” ten-pointer, had de- 
luded a Traquair guest into admiring 
the old man’s tender-heartedness, until 
it became apparent that the stalker’s 
grief was not for the agony of the 
bungled victim, but for the spoiling of 
his “meat.” They were all there—one 
hundred and seventy-five of them.— 
and a mighty strange posse they 
seemed to the crowd who lined the 
streets to bid the troops farewell. 

In the first place, they were an abso- 
lutely silent party, in curious contrast 
with the battalions of cackling Cock- 
neys and roaring Yorkshiremen who 
had preceded them. Highland foresters, 
who never exchange a word where 
a gesture or a grunt will suffice, ex- 
change nothing at all when the 
occasion demands nothing,—to most of 
these there seemed actually something 
unseemly in all this pother on the walk 
out to a day’s sport, which should be 
the quietest of all earthly proceedings. 
Next, they were all so different in bear- 
ing. The mould which compresses the 
regular soldier into the stiff, sharp 
entity he is, had never enclosed those 
rolling shoulders and swinging loins: 
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and the neat Pimlico khaki jackets 
gave up all attempt at standardization 
when they found themselves thrown 
open at the neck and rolled up at the 
wrists. The rifles were easier in mind; 
they felt themselves at once in the 
hands of masters, and abated not a 
jot of their Mark VI. pride because 
some lay muzzle downward on mighty 
shoulders, some like mere guns under 
the armpits, some thrown across the 
hollow of the elbow,—not one in any 
regular military position, but not one 
that was not clean as a cat, from rifle 
“land” to extractor screw. Closer in- 
spection would have revealed other 
little idiosyncrasies in Lord Donald’s 
following, such as networks of little 
cris-crosses graven in the backs of 
brown necks, caused by eternally look- 
ing uphill. Al! these eyés, too, small 
and colorless for the most part, were 
continually looking at something, not, 
as is customary with the Southern 
optic, at nothing at all when nothing 
interesting offers. If a gull swooped 
overhead at the dockgate, not a man but 
noticed and noted it. Even in the confu- 
sion, a hardly audible shot from a fowl- 
er on a distant foreshore turned every 
head in that direction, as if they had 
been pulled by one string: and prob- 
ably the Highlanders were the only 
individuals in that vast crowd who 
noticed one curlew lag behind and fin- 
ally drop from the flock which had 
risen at the shot; and every jack-man 
of them, and not another soul in South- 
hampton, could have crossed the inter- 
vening mile and picked it from the 
clump of sea-poppies into which it had 
fallen. 

Well, these were the men, and over 
there was the war, a big and busy 
war, and when fate and the troopship 
finally brought the two together, Tra- 
quair, who loved both, as has been 
said, made certain that he was about 
to quaff life from a beaker. His spirits 
had risen still higher when he first 
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beheld the theatre of the campaign. 
Rolling hills, grass-grown from base to 
summit, bossed with crags on the 
higher contours, belted with woodland 
on the lower, rushing rivers pouring 
over their feet, tinkling burns and cas- 
cades searing with silver lines their 
mighty sides,—why, it was Perthshire 
over again; and as he looked at the 
humming battalion of little Londoners 
tripping it into bivouac in front, and 
then at his own glum, striding handful, 
he felt as sorry for the former’s Col- 
onel as he had felt for certain Traquair 
guests when they had brought No. 8 
shot or twenty-bore guns for grouse 
driven at fifty miles an hour, fifty 
yards high. At any rate, he had 
brought the right weapon; it would be 
his fault if he did not use it aright. 
Nevertheless, behold him, six months 
later weary of the whole affair, though 
in the very thick of it. The fact was 
that this was a real war, which is 
always nine-teniths dulness to one of 
delirium, and so far there had been 
nothing but the major ingredient. 
Traquair was not naturally a very bril- 
liant young fellow, and his lack of 
military training prevented him from 
perceiving anything but “rot” in a sit- 
uation which would have proved in- 
teresting enough to an educated officer. 
On the long ridges in front of the 
force of which his Scouts formed part, 
lay the outposts of the hostile advance- 
guard. They were motionless, because 
they had come far enough, and unen- 
terprising, because, first, it is not the 
duty of outposts to coruscate, and sec- 
ondly, because they very properly de- 
sired to watch without being watched. 
What they saw was a weak force ap- 
parently come over sea for the sole pur 
pose of camping before their field- 
glasses. What they did not see, and. 
being as stupid as Traquair, did not 
guess, was a large army secretly con- 
centrating behind three or four water- 
sheds nearly 2 hundred miles away, in 
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preparation for a wide turning move- 
ment which would tumble them back 
by forced marches, dropping transport 
as rapidly as a punctured baloonist 
drops his sandbags to postpone the up- 
rising earth. The result was an idle 
wait of half a year’s duration, about as 
exhilarating to both sides, after the 
élan of mobilization, as the descent, as 
by law enacted, of the fireproof cur- 
tain at the crisis of a thrilling drama, 
—of all earthly happenings the most 
chilling to the spirits. For six months, 
therefore, Traquair and his Scouts had 
done nothing but “go on picquet,” over 
the same little stretch of front, in face 
of the same rock-browed bluff two 
.miles up and away, with its little group 
of hostile look-outs on top. Like all 
raw troops, the opposing picquets had 
begun by shooting at each other. In 
fact, the ignorance of both sides had 
nearly made life bearable in the early 
days, when reconnoitring patrols stir- 
red about reconwoitring what could 
plainly be discovered without recon- 
noitring, or was not worth discover- 
ing, to the great disturbance of inno- 
cent sleepers or lunchers in the camps 
behind the outposts. Once, indeed, 
the too daring advance of an unusually 
strong patrol had enabled Traquair not 
only to deliver his notion of a counter- 
attack, but to push it so nearly home 
that, golden moment! his men had ac- 
tually burst forth into that yell which 
he had always prayed to hear in ac- 
tion, the slogan of the Traquair. But 
even this had fallen flat. The enemy 
having ascertained what he wished, 
namely, Traquair’s strength and posi- 
tion, had scarcely retired when a staff 
officer cantered up with a double-bar- 
relled query from the General, to wit 
—(a@) What the deuce did Traquair mean 
by breaking the outpost line and using 
it for offénsive purposes? (0) What the 
h—ll did he mean by making so much 
noise about it? Thereafter, therefore, 
stagnation again, week upon week, 
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month after month, during which the 
outposts of both sides, as outposts will, 
became slack; patrols dwindled, then 
ceased, picquets were replaced by mere 
groups, groups by single sentries, and 
over their “Bridge” or Bibles both 
sides heartily prayed that the war 
might either be ended or begun. They 
were earning the invisible bar for 
“Waiting,” which every old soldier 
nevertheless sees, and knows is not the 
least hardly gained, amongst the little 
silver-runged ladder which runs up the 
medal ribbon. 

One practice, almost the last of his 
early keennesses, Traquair had never 
discontinued, and that was the habit 
of conducting in person the relief to 
the night picquet, which left camp half- 
an-hour before dawn. It was at least 
a reason for getting up, he said, and 
about the only one in the day. The 
picquet-post lay about a mile distant, 
just below the crest of a long slope, 
which rose gently all the way from 
camp. It looked across a broad shal- 
low valley, seamed with small, for the 
most part dry, watercourses, to a high 
ridge some two miles away on the 
other side, along the crest of which the 
enemy had his look-outs, or rather 
look-out, for in the section allotted to 
the Scouts the hostile line of observa- 
tion had long since shrunk to a single 
sentry. This individual was in fact 
sufficient, for he was posted on the 
summit of a huge crag which, project- 
ing from the face of the ridge, com- 
manded not only all the ground in 
front, but also all up and down the 
valley. Its occupant, indeed, overlook- 
ing the Scouts’ picquet by many hun- 
dred of feet, could look right into 
their camp behind, and he was as 
weary of the sight of that parallelogram 
of snowy triangles as the inhabitants 
of the latter were of the squat black dot 
of his person against the distant sky- 
line. Time was when his “support’’ 
had lain close at hand; but the little 
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breath of rising smoke which had 
signalled their various meals no longer 
rose behind the crag. The support 
now remained in camp by day, secure 
in the knowledge that their sentry could 
warn them of any attack at least an 
hour before it could come to terms, and 
they were only a mile back, five 
minutes’ ride if need be. 

One still autumn morning Traquair, 
accompanied as usual by Andrew Mc- 
Stegall, led the day picquet out of 
camp in the chilly twilight as he had 
done ad nauseam. There was the 
usual little silent wait by the night- 
post,—neither men who have been up 
all night nor those who have just got 
up are chatful, even if they be not 
Scotsmen. Then the electric blue slit 
of dawn opened up the vulley, the op 
posite ridgeline began to show like a 
jagged pen-stroke against the paling 
sky, and the mist in the depths shud- 
dered and stirred at the chilly kiss of 
the first breeze of the morning. “Take 
them back, McKerrow,” said Traquair; 
and the men of the night picquet, ugly 
with cold, grotesque in woollen caps and 
other garments of the darkness, stumb- 
led off for camp. The fresh sentry 
was posted, the new picquet piled arms 
and prepared for another day of unut- 
terable dulness. All this was as it hac 
happened just one hundred and eighty 
times before, with one trifling excep- 
tion. Lord Donald, instead of follow- 
ing the retiring picquet, remained gaz- 
ing moodily across the lightening val- 
ley. For five minutes he stood motion- 
less, old McStegall crouching close be- 
hind. Then the former turned, “An- 
drew,” he said, “what day is this?” 
“Tis the eighteenth of September— 
ay, the eighteenth.” A pause. “But 
yell no’ be the firrst in of the Castle 
folk wi’ a beast from the hill the day, 
I’m thinkin’, as ye’ve done for a dozen 
year past.” Ever since Lord Donald’s 
twelfth year it had been the old man’s 
pride that the first stag of the season 
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should fall to his young master’s rifle. 
There was a short silence, broken only 
by a faint click-click as McStegall, 
his eyes bent downward, fiddled de- 
jectedly with his rifle-bolt. Then Tra- 
quair spoke again. “Will I not, An- 
drew? Will I not? By the Urisks.* 
but I will!’ The curious thickness in 
his voice, no less than the extraordi- 
nary nature of his remark, drew Mc- 
Stegall’s eyes upward in amazement. 
For a moment his wonder deepened as 
he beheld Traquair still glowering fix- 
edly across the valley, staring across 
and upward with a look which the old 
stalker had never seen before on the 
refined features. Mechanically he fol- 
lowed the direction of that fixed stare, . 
and then suddenly his face too took on 
the same expression. Up went the 
outsides, down into two rough furrows 
dipped the insides of his shaggy eye- 
brows, his lip curled back from his yel- 
low teeth with the sneer of an angry 
dog. He had understood. Up there, 
against the lemon sky, two miles away, 
protruded the little black, stick-like 
silhouette of the enemy’s solitary sen- 
try. The two men looked at one an- 
other. There was no need for explana- 
tions. Both with the instinct of long 
habit looked at their watches.? It was 
five o'clock. 

“They'll have to be early at Traquair 
to beat us,” grinned the younger man; 
“come on, Andrew!” and he started im- 
petuously down the slope. “Nay, nay,” 
protested the latter detaining him by 
the arm, “Lord Donal’, ye’ve aye per- 
mitted me to worrk out the firrst stalk 
o’ the year meself,—ye’ll no’ be hind- 
erin’ me the noo, will ye? Forbye, 
ye’re just aboot beginnin’ wi’ a big 
mistake. Think ye yon beast has no’ 
spied us? Ay, he has that. Back to 
the picquet wi’ us [the picquet, shelter- 

! The goblins of ancient Caledonia. 


2 Sportsmen have a habit of noting the 
time of their first spying -f the ey | which 
they intend to approach, dating the duration 
of the stalk from that moment. 
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ing close behind the crest, was not ac- 
tually visible to the distant look-out], 
an’ he’ll judge we're nobbut a pair o’ 
the lads going back to breakfast. Nay, 
nay!” again, as Traquair started to 
obey, “after, after we ha’e examined 
the groond. Gi’e me yer bit glass.” 
Lord Donald complied, and old McSte- 
gall, resting his elbows on his knees as 
he sat, began that prolonged “examina- 
tion o’ the groond” which has exasper- 
ated so many eager young stalkers until 
they learn to bless the patient eye and 
wonderful memory which marks across 
apparently naked abattis a covered 
way of shallow depressions, of tiny 
stream-beds, of tussocks of grass, of 
knolls indistinguishable from flatness 
by eyes unaccustomed to survey miles 
by inches from miles away. Ten min- 
utes of tense but deliberate study, 
during which one or two impatient 
questions from Traquair remained un- 
answered, were terminated by a grunt 
and a swift shutting-up of the field- 
glass. “There’ll be a muckle belly- 
work,” growled McStegall to himself 
as he rose. “Now, Lord Donal’, re- 
member ’tis my stalk; come awa’!” 
The pair walked openly over the crest- 
line back to the concealed picquet, the 
men of which blinked uninterestedly 
at them as they came and passed. 
Even young MeNickall, the sentry, had 
not his eyes opened wide enough to per- 
ceive anything unusual in the de- 
meanor of the officer and his henchman. 
“Goin’ back to breakfast, likely, or to 
shoot a stone-buck,” he mused, and as 
they passed out of sight around a rock 
he resumed his official stare at Nothing. 

Once clear of the picquet, McStegall 
and his companion, the former leading, 
found themselves about to emerge from 
the cover whici hid them from their 
quarry, “Doon wi’ us noo, for twa 
hundred yards, until we win the bit 
burn!” whispered old Andrew, as if the 
far-off sentry could hear them. So 
they crawled, stomachs flat to the 
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ground, worming a scratchy uncom- 
fortable way through bristling grass. 
Traquair had noted no “bit burn,” but 
soon, following McStegall’s shiny 
nailed boot soles, he felt his head 
drooping and all his pockets apparently 
turning inside out as they steeply 
turned down hill, until an almost per- 
pendicular dive landed them into a 
dusty trench of variable depth which 
descended fairly straight to the valley 
bottom. The ditch here was shoulder 
high, and McStegall, bareheaded, slow- 
ly raising his eyes, and no more, to the 
level of the brink, took a prolonged 
stare at the enemy through the glasses. 
“A’ richt” he muttered; “he’s no’ spied 
us, though we were farr too hasty. 
Cannily, noo, doon the burn!” Down 
the ditch they moved, now bending, 
now scuttling on all fours, now up- 
right, straightening aching backs and 
palsied leg joints, now crawling again 
like wounded crocodiles, according as 
the protecting bank raised or lowered 
or altogether ceased. Fortunately the 
course of the bed ran somewhat di- 
agonally to the general fall of the 
ground, so that the sentry could never 
see entirely intoit. Arrived at the bot- 
tom, they found themselves confronted 
at its junction with the main stream by 
a wide pool, almost the only one remain- 
ing after a season of drought. It was 
impossible to avoid it, for a detour on 
either side would lead over absolutely 
open beaches of pebble. Traquair 
gave a low whistle of despair. Mc- 
Stegall said nothing, but putting his 
watch betweeen his teeth, signed to his 
companion to do the same. Then he 
led on straight into the water. This was 
ofthe convenient depth ofsome five 
feet, so that by bending their knees, 
throwing back their heads, the stalkers 
could keep their faces above and flush 
with the surface, parallel with which, 
and just clear of it McStegall contrived 
to uplift the rifle. Thirty yards or so of 
icy wading followed, during which the 
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upturned faces of the hunters seemed 
to be looking straight into that of the 
quarry, now some 800 feet almost per- 
pendicularly above them on his rocky 
outcrop. Should he, for lack of any- 
thing better to do, turn his glasses upon 
the river, they must be discovered, for 
slowly, almost imperceptibly as they 
moved, the two pale visages were 
strange and apparent enough as they 
traversed the glassy pool like jelly-fish 
floating across a tank. The behavior 
of the two men as they sidled over was 
typical. Whilst Traquair glared up- 
ward at his intended victim with a 
stare of mingled apprehension and an- 
ticipation, McStegall, unwilling to lose 
the most atomic aid to concealment, 
closed his eyes altogether, lest their 
brightness should betray him. Arrived 
at the other side, McStegall, drying 
the dripping glass, poked it between the 
fronds of fern growing on the edge of 
the four-foot bank, and long and anxi- 
ously serutinized the sentry. But the 
sentry was not interested in the river; 
he was not, in fact, interested in any- 
thing. Once, indeed, he did raise a 
perfunctory field-glass against the dis- 
tant camp, an act which nearly cost the 
old Scotsman a chuckle, which was, 
however, quickly changed to a wink 
downward at his companion prone at 
his side. 

Now for a _ time the _ task be- 
came easier. A short crawl amongst 
the ropy bracken stems quickly 
brought the pair so directly beneath 
their eyried quarry that they be- 
came invisible to him. Taking in- 
finite care to avoid stones and sticks, 
the kicking of either of which would 
have sounded like a fog-signal in the 
still air, they could now walk erect up 
the grassy bouldered slope which led to 
the base of the crag. Soon they were 
beneath its tower-like wall, and only 
the last stage of the attack lay before 
them. It presented a pretty problem. 
Two corries, gullies, as steeply slanting 
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and as bare as the mud-shoots of a dred- 
ger, ran heavenward, leading up around 
either side of the topmost crag. Hither 
Was equally serviceable for approach, 
was equally risky, for both opened into 
the view of the sentry at some 300 
yards below his perch. Traquair looked 
inquringly at McStegall. The lat- 
ter, wetting a forefinger, held it aloft. 
Lord Donald, though he knew the 
danger, could not repress a low laugh. . 
“Come! you old fool,” he whispered; 
“no need to bother about the wind with 
this beast!” “Nay, but we'll use him 
like a gentleman, though he be none,” 
growled Andrew in reply; “’tis the 
eastern airt,—the western corrie for us! 
Come awa’ noo! But tak’ the rifle—ye'll 
no’ be lang for the shot.” Traquair 
took the weapon, and smiled again as 
he examined it. It was a .303 Lee-Met- 
ford, with magazine, charger-guides, 
and all complete, but a very different 
affair from the regulation pattern is- 
sued to the Scouts on mobilization. 
Short in the barrel, which was unen- 
cumbered with any wood-casing, its 
magazine holding five instead of ten 
cartridges, with a V backsight as sharp 
as a hatchet stroke, and a bead fore- 
sight as cleanly rounded as a tiny bil- 
liard-ball, the tool weighed no more 
than seven pounds, and came to the 
shoulder as patly as a gun. “Ay,” 
muttered MecStegall, “syne they’d no’ 
let me sarve as a Scout” (he had been 
refused on account of age), “d’ye think 
I was going to carry aboot their damt 
blunderbuss?” Traquair, squatting on 
his haunches, sighted the weapon for a 
moment on a distant stump. “Is it in 
good order, Andrew?” he whispered. 
The old man’s only reply was a scowl, 
and Traquair bit his lip. “Sorry, An- 
drew, sorry, old man. Come on now!” 

Cautiously they crept around the 
base of the crag, and wormed into the 
mouth of the left-hand corrie, then, 
bent double, step by step up its roof- 
like slope, keeping close beneath its 
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wall. Quarter of an hour passed 
whilst they made good some two hun- 
dred yards. Then McStegall signalled 
a halt. “We can see him from here,” 
he breathed. Motioning Traquair to 
lie down, he put the glass to his eyes, 
and by eighths of an inch at a time 
raised his face above the parapet. So 
close were they now, that through the 
glasses the unconscious sentry seemed 
to be alongside, and even the hardened 
oldstalkercould not forbear a far longer 
spy than he had ever allowed him- 
self before so near “the shot.” On the 
topmost rock before him sat a vast, 
bearded old man, his rifle between his 
knees. On his grizzled head rested a 
huge terai hat, from which stuck out 
two long, straight feathers, like those 
from a pheasant’s tail. McStegall. now 
sufficiently excited to be instinctively 
possessed by confused thoughts of 
“heads,” particularly noted these 
feathers, and a grin creased his parch- 
ment visage as he subsided as noise- 
lessly as the mercury in a thermometer 
down to his companion. “He’s nob- 
but a ‘switch,’’* he; whispered into 
Lord Donald’s ear, “but a_ grreat, 
heavy-bodied beast withal, eighteen 
stone ‘clean’ at least!” Traquair grip- 
ped the rifle, but McStegall held up a 
»rohibiting finger, then pointed farther 
up the corrie. He wished to gain an- 
other hundred yards if possible. But 
no sooner had they begun to crawl than 
something happened which made their 
hearts tap the ground beneath them 
like the sticks of a drum. A small bus- 
tard. fluttering up under the leader's 
very nose, bustled off noisily with 
loud bubbling cries which awoke the 
echoes on the mountain. “Spotted for 
certain!” croaked Traquair. “Damn 
the grouse!” But McStegall pressed 
him to the ground with a hand of lead 
and iron. For ten agonizing minutes 
they lay motionless as corpses. A 


’ The term annlied by stalkers to a stag 
whose antlers are destitute of branches, or 
“points ”’ 
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sharp stone drove into Andrew’s fore- 
arm, but like a very stone he bore the 
agony, feeling the blood break out 
when the skin broke. Traquair’s face 
lay upon the stalker’s iron-bound heel, 
and a great bruise began to throb and 
burn at his cheek-bone. They heard 
the sentry start to his feet, and lis- 
tened in agony lest footsteps should 
follow. They heard the clank of his 
rifle-bolt as he wrenched a round from 
the magazine into the chamber. Fi- 
nally, after a long wait, they heard 
the sound they most desired, the heavy 
swag as, reassured, he dropped himself 
down again on the sack-covered rock. 
Then forward they crawled, until Mc- 
Stegall turned an ashen face under his 
armpit, and Lord Donald knew that the 
moment had come. McStegall held up 
three fingers. The young man pushed 
the sliding-sight to 300 yards with 
shaking hand, slowly rose to his knees, 
and peered through the shaggy eye- 
brow of grass which fringed the low 
edge of the corrie wall. It at once ap- 
peared that in making this last advance 
McStegall had committed the only mis- 
take of his stalk. Instead of the whole 
body of the quarry being now visible, 
a slight intervening rise now hid from 
view all but his head and chest, a small 
enough mark on a Royal stag, much 
less on that mannikin called man. But 
there was no help for it. Resting the 
rifle on the bank, Traquair lowered his 
cheek to the butt and looked along the 
sights. Twice his misty eyes closed, 
and twice his head sank down amongst 
the grass alongside the polished brown 
walnut. This was a very different 
thing to deer-stalking, and even in that 
his heart had failed him often enough 
at the beauty and innocence he was 
about to turn to mere meat. 

“I can’t do it, Andrew,” he groaned 
aloud, and at his words the huge figure 
on the plinth started and made as if 
to rise. With an oath McStegall 
snatched the rifle, one quick jerk to his 
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shoulder, an infinitesimal pause, and 
the .303 spoke. Coughing like a 
sick bull, the unhappy sentry leaped 
into the air and fell with a crash. In 
an instant McStegall was upon him, 
his gralloching knife between his teeth, 
his empty hands thrust out to wrestle 
with the victim if necessary. But the 
man was evidently dying; there was 
a burnt and bloody stain on his chest, 
and between his shoulders a terrible 
wound in which a fist might have been 
thrust. He breathed in great sodden 
sobs, like the squelching of a bath- 
sponge, and at every breath thick blood 
surged from his mouth and down his 
grizzled beard. Soon both breathing 
and bloodshed slackened and ceased 
together, and the pair of hunters for the 
first time looked at each other across 
his body. Lord Donald was livid; tears 
ran down his cheeks, and he hid his 
face in his hands. But McStegall was 
the picture of brutal triumph. This 
was the stalk of his life. He tore his 
watch from his pocket. ‘“Six-thirty, 
my lord,” he shouted. “He'll be a sair 
airly riser at Traquair wha gets ane 
from the hill before us twa!” Jestingly 
he brandished his knife. ‘Shall I 
‘clean’ him noo, Lord Donal?” he asked. 
But Traquair, stricken with remorse 
for the whole affair, was in no mood 
for joking. “Be silent, you brute!” he 
said in a low, fierce voice; “be silent, 
and obey orders!” In a moment the 
old man drooped like one of his own 
thrashed deerhounds. “Now, then, let’s 
staunch that beastly hole, and turn 
him over,” said Traquair. A rolled 
handkerchief, wetted from the victim’s 
own water-bottle, quickly filled the 
wound, and McStegall, passing his belt 
around it, turned the body in order to 
make the binding fast on the other 
side. As he did so, the hat fell from 
the ghastly face. A loud shriek from 
McStegall stopped the beating of Tra- 
quair’s heart, and even caused the suf- 
ferer’s eyes to open slowly. “What is 
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it, Andrew?” “Why,” gasped the 
stalker, “why, if it isna’ auld Andy Mc- 
Pherson wha flitted fra’ the glen ane 
nicht fifteen year back, and has no’ bin 
heerd of syne! Andy! D’ye mind me, 
Andrew McStegall fra’ Knochkily Cot- 
tage, nigh the march? Andy!” “Never 
mind now,” interposed the amazed Tra- 
quair, “let’s get him away.” The belt 
was quickly tightened over both 
wounds, and Lord Donald and Mc- 
Stegall were about to attempt to lift 
the huge bulk, when the man, who 
plainly not so grievously hurt as it 
seemed, pointed backward towardsa dip 
in the rock behind the post. McStegall 
looked at him suspiciously for a mo- 
ment, then cautiously moved in the di- 
rection indicated and there, surely 
enough stood the sentry’s horse, hob- 
bled, but saddled and bridled. McStegall 
led the animal back, and together the 
pair lifted the wounded man into the 
saddle. His lips moved, and Traquair, 
putting his ear to them, made out the 
words, whispered in broadest Scotch, 
“Gleg [quick] noo! ma’ relief will be 
here in aboot a quatter of an ’oor!” 
The active little horse, led on either 
side, scrambled quickly down the slope. 
Just as the party reached the river at 
the bottom, a shout rang from the 
crag behind, followed by a shot, then 
another, then a little flight of them. 
The relief had arrived, and as the bu)- 
lets whanged and buzzed far above, 
the drawn features of the poor horse- 
man actually distorted further into a 
grin. He swayed down towards Tra- 
quair, “Ye’ll hae to learn ’em, m’ lord!” 
he whispered hoarsely. “Nay, ’twas not 
I who shot you,” panted back Lord 
Donald, “but I am going to set you up 
again.” Soon they were in safety, and 
a little later in camp, where the 
wounded man was comfortably in- 
stalled in the Field Hospital. 
Nothing of all this had got abroad. 
Traquair himself» was not sufficiently 
proud of the incident to bruit it about, 
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and as for McStegall, he had never 
volunteered a story in his life, and was 
not going to break the rule now. It 
might have remained long the private 
property of his master and himself, 
but for that old extractor of secrets, a 
taunt. In the eveming all the older 
hands of the Scouts, McStegall amongst 
them, being gathered as usual around 
their special camp-fire, it occurred to 
Sandy McKellar to make merry at his 
crusty old crony’s expense. “Well, well, 
Andrew,” he called, “’Tis the eight- 
eenth of September richt an’ sure, but 
ye can no’ lead us in the stag chantie as 
ye’ve done the last thirty year” (it 
had been for centuries the custom at 
Traquair Towers to celebrate the down- 
fall of the first stag of the year by a 
Gaelic song groaned by all hands over 
its body laid out on the lawn); “ye hae 
ma condolences, auld Andrew!” 
“Keep ’em, keep ‘em, Andy,” growled 
McStegall in reply; “dinna break the 
rule o’ ye life and gie awa’ something 
for naething! Dinna fash ye puir 
old head; I hae ma beastie fra’ the 
hill a’ richt,—ay, I hae ma beastie, and 
yell hae ye chantie!”’ His words 
aroused a chorus of amazement 
amongst his hearers. What! a beast? 
Was Andrew also, for the first time in 
his long career, making a joke? Was 
he mad, or, less likely, fou? “A beast?” 
they shouted; “an’ where, in the name 
o’ John Barleycorn, doves he lie?” “In 
the thirrd tent on the richt adoon the 
thirrd field-hospital,” grunted the old 
fellow; “go an’ spy, if ye dinna be- 
lieve!’ And they went and looked. 
McPherson’s hurt proved compara- 
tively trifling after all. The bullet had 
punctured the lung, and the actual 
closeness of the range had rushed the 
lead so cleanly through, that it had be- 
gun to heal almost at once by first in- 
tention. Part of his story Lord Donald 
heard at once from McStegall. The 
man, a tenant of the Duke, and an un- 
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derkeeper on the forest, had suddenly 
vanished from the district, no one knew 
exactly why, when Traquair was a 
small boy at school. The rest was told 
by McPherson himself during his rapid 
convalescence. It appeared that the 
Duke, then young and foolish enough 
to go stalking alone, when out one day 
on the hill early in October, had caught 
his big underkeeper red-handed in the 
very act of slaying a hind with calf a’ 
foot, the unmentionable crime in the 
forest. An angry altercation had led 
to actual blows. “Ay, m’ lord,” nar- 
rated McPherson, “I fought ye father, 
just on the knobbie of Ben Hinish, 
where the ptarmigan nest; ye mind, 
Andrew?” turning to McStegall, who 
was present; “but ‘twas none of my 
seekin’—the fightin’ I mean—for he 
challenged and belled at me like a rut- 
tin’ stag, and there was no that much 
in the endin’ o’ it, either; he gie me 
twa stane, but he gie me also the 
shairpest and quickest left I aye saw 
ona mon. An’ when ’twas over, and us 
twa lay pantin’ amongst the whins, his 
Grace he said to ma, ‘A weel, Andy,’ 
he said, ‘ye’ll jest hae the choice @’ 
stannin’ the law or quittin’ the forest 
this verra day; which do ye tak’? 
’Twas no that hard to make choice; it 
meant quittin’ the glen any road, for 
which o’ the lads wad speak with one 
wha had slain a hind? So I told his 
Grace, and he said, ‘A’ believe ye’re 
richt, Andy, an’ here’s a twenty-pound 
note to pay yer way to Hell with.’ 
And so a’ flitted, Lord Donal’, and 
sailed out here steerage, and became & 
citizen of this fusionless docken 0’ a 
clan until the war came, and by then 
I had been so lang a darn’t furriner 
that I didna’ sae much mind servin’, 
even had I the free will, which I had- 
na’. An’ noo, m’ lord, ye'll tak’ me 
back to Traquair?—I thank ye, I thank 
ye!” 
“Linesman.” 
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For the last two decades there has 
poured into the literary world a stream 
of novels in which the woman’s note 
is sounded with such piercing clear- 
ness that all other issues are sub- 
merged. The commencement of the 
boom sounded revolt; revolt against 
the family, the marriage tie—anything 
and everything that militates against 
what is termed “freedom” as applied 
to wives, mothers, and love. The argu- 
ment of the majority of the novels of 
this type is, apparently, that conduct 
which would not for a moment be tol- 
erated in man is distinctly commend- 
able in woman. 

A husband, who, writhing under the 
sense of marital injustice—the injus- 
tice that takes no count of tempera- 
ment—suddenly decides he has no 
further responsibility in regard to 
wife and children, and walks out into 
the night, meets with the condemna- 
tion of his fellows. The woman who 
takes a similar course, and shuts the 
door on her babies, meets with ap- 
plause. The mother in the Brixton 
*bus never did, and never could, under- 
stand the behavior of Nora in The 
Doll’s House. Married life may and 
does revise a woman’s opinion of the 
man whom in her youth she endowed 
with all the qualities of a romantic 
hero, but her baby is still the Prince 
Charming of the fairy tale, the Prin- 
cess Goldylocks who will set the world 
aflame. The husband summoned at 
the police court for his children’s main- 
tenance cuts a sorry and a sordid fig- 
ure. Called to the bar of the novel of 
sex he is without hesitation found 
guilty of callous indifference, brutal 
oppression, but the wife who decides 
that her legal partner does not meet 
the requirements of her soul, and after 
prolonged preliminaries decides to con- 
tract a fresh union with a different 


person, is hailed as the evangelist of a 
new religion who has found fresh 
worlds and is about to conquer them! 

At first this is attractive reading. 
The novel that begins with marriage 
and ends with eternal separation sug- 
gests unlooked-for possibilities. One 
wonders how the woman contrives so 
to adjust her emotions as to find equal 
content in both conditions. Is there no 
regret, no turning back, no pain at the 
thought of those “little unremembered 
acts of kindness” that count for so 
much in daily life? 

According to the novelist the woman 
sweeps from her mind all thought of 
the old life. The page is turned down, 
nay, blotted out—a new chapter com- 
mences in which the story of her life 
begins anew. An attractive philoso- 
phy, a tempting outlook, but, on their 
own showing, the sequel as set forth 
by these protagonists of revolting wo- 
man is not encouraging. 

Susy, the perplexing heroine of 
“Jude the Obscure,” who serves up a 
new view of life to her bewildered hus- 
band each morning with his breakfast, 
lives for a time with Jude, but at the 
end returns to her schoolmaster—a 
prosy but eminently forgiving man 
who receives her, but rejects her phi- 
losophy. She has rounded the circle, 
and is back again at the point where 
she started, with the man she took 
for better or worse. There is in fact 
an unconscious suggestion in the sex 
novel that for revolting woman there 
is no way out, that till the end of 
time the runaway wife will pay the 
price of her desertion. Not only does 
this hold good of the wife, the young 
girl intent on “living her own life” is 
forced back on the matrimonial solu- 
tion, unless—the suggestion is of a 
more modern date—she embraces the 
suffrage movement and finds comfort in 
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the hunger strike, understanding in the 
silence of the prison cell. The old- 
fashioned romance marries the hero- 
ine to the hero for love; if she dis- 
penses with that, inevitable disaster 
follows! The sex novel shows us the 
woman strenuously trying free love 
and politics, philosophy and vegetari- 
anism, and finding no satisfaction in 
any of them. The woman who follows 
what is termed the dictates of her 
heart, a euphemism for a marked sex- 
ual inconstancy, and comes out of the 
ordeal triumphant and resurgent, is 
yet to find. The woman’s note in fic- 
tion is persistentiy pessimistic; there 
is, it would seem, no hope: 

The conventional novel demonstrates 
that a breach of the moral code can 
only be atoned for by suffering. The 
rew novel first of all insists that all 
morals are equally unmoral, goes on 
to justify a woman holding that philos- 
ophy, and then. with amazing irrele- 
vance shows us how miserable she is. 
From the “Woman Who Did” down to 
the heroine of “Six Chapters,” the 
women who defy the social code, be- 
lieving in their defiance, have a much 
worse time than their sisters, who com- 
mitted an old sin instead of a new one. 

Some measure of the dissatisfaction 
induced by the reading of these un- 
fortunate martyrs to the cause of pro- 
gress seems to have influenced the 
writers of the present day. At the mo- 
ment there seems to be a tendency to 
preach the superiority of spinsterhood 
to marriage. The very newest woman 
in fiction refuses to be the wife of 
the man she loves, for fear of crippling 
her spiritual life! It is not sufficient 
in such cases to reject the mere legal 
ceremony—celibacy is the only solu- 
tion, the one way to the higher plane! 
When the woman does not fear for her 
own soul, she dreads the effect of her 
society on the man who loves her. 

The New Witness. 
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Tolstoi undoubtedly set the fashion of 
renunciation, but, in his most passion- 
ate indictment of the closest of human 
ties, he admitted its power, affirmed 
its strength. The novelist of the anti- 
sex school of to-day denies its exist- 
ence. Evelyn Underhill strikes the 
note both in “The Grey World” and 
“The Lost Word.” In the first, 
woman, save as helper and friend, is 
shown to be the ultimate evil that 
stands between the soul of a man and 
his unity with God; in the second the 
architect of genius drifts hopelessly 
away from his ideal, fails to realize the 
firstfruits of his genius, not that 
he has fallen into sin—according to the 
preachers—but because he has mar- 
ried the woman he loves, taken his 
sweetheart for his wife. 

After the tempest and the thunder, 
the legions of revolting wives and free 
women, comes a lull. Where does the 
revolt tend, to what does the freedom 
lead? Out of the mouth of the sex 
novelist comes the answer. Woman, 
having gone out into the night, ulti- 
mately returns to the fireside, even as 
“Ann Victoria” in Mr. H. G. Wells's 
romance, who, having run away from 
her father to carve out a career, finds 
one in her husband’s home, after vari- 
ous and exciting incidents and adven- 
tures. She tries prison, en route for 
marriage, dabbles in science, experi- 
ments in flirtation, but all these things 
fail to satisfy, she returns to the old- 
est and most natural métier in the 
world. 

Those novelists who insist on a mul- 
tiplication of the marital tie, and paint 
a heroine burning to realize herself in 
a plurality of husbands, treat their vic- 
tims very badly. The outlook is per- 
sistently discouraging. Can no one 
give us a revolting yet triumphant 
heroine, a woman who challenges con- 
vention and wins through? 

Margaret Hamilton. 
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“Francesca,” I said, “you do not 
seem to be aware that to-morrow morn- 
ing we are to leave this house on a 
visit to your mother.” 

“Generous man!” said Francesca, 
“He has a startling piece of news and 
he imparts it. One good turn deserves 
another. Let me tell you that we are 
taking the four children. Their names 
are Muriel, Nina, Alice—those are 
girls—and Frederick, who is a boy.” 

“Rut,” I said, “the packing——” 

“The packing,” said Francesca, “is 
in a very advanced stage. A stout but- 
ler is even now preparing to kneel or 
sit or lie on various trunks and boxes 
which will not submit to be locked 
without the imposition of his weight. 
There is a reserve of some bundred- 
weight of housemaids. The sand- 


wiches are ordered. The children, poor 
darlings, have their gloves ready and 


mean to wear them. The stable-boy, 
summoned from his mysterious lair, 
is already shedding an aroma of hay 
over the scene. Oh, yes, the packing 
is all right. You need not fuss.” 

“T was not alluding,” I said, “‘to your 
packing. The packing of women is an 
easy matter, for their trunks are 
mountainous and their hat-boxes——” 

“We will not discuss their hat- 
boxes,” said Francesca with dignity. 

“No, but we will discuss my two 
suits of clothes, One is brown, the 
other is of blue serge. I cannot make 
up my mind which to wear and which 
to pack.” 

“But you do not pack yourself,” said 
Francesca. 

“No, I shall travel unpacked and 
free. I have never yet submitted to 
be packed.” 

“That,” said Francesca, “is the fun- 
niest thing you have ever said. Ha- 
ha!” 

“Francesca,” I said, “do not let your 


appreciation carry you away. And re- 
member that I will not be ha-ha’d into 
silence. When I give a humorous turn 
to the conversation “ 

“Oh,” said Francesca, “it was a hu- 
morous turn, was it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it was. 
mor, not wit.” 

“It was certainly not wit,” said 
Francesca; “and it wil! not help you 
with your packing, which somebody 
else always does for you.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you do not 
state things accurately. You are un- 
fair. This very afternoon I have put 
out my white ties and my handker- 
chiefs--yes, and my _ knickerbockers 
and my green knitted waistcoat, the 
gift of one who in happier days——” 

“Oh, bother!” said Francesca. 

“So be it,” I said. “Happier days 
shall not again be mentioned. How 
many not-happier days are we to be 
away from home?” 

“Mamma said ‘the inside of a week 
at least,’ and I accepted for six days.” 

“The invitation was _ curiously 
worded,” I said. “But are six days 
‘the inside of a week at least’? Does 
not one day answer more strictly to 
the ‘least’? Francesca, we shall out- 
stay our welcome and offend your 
mother.” 

“Mamma,” said Francesca, “meant 
six days, and I accepted for six days 
because I knew she meant it.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you amaze me! 
How do women guess these things? 
There is an idea abroad——” 

“If it’s abroad,” said Francesca, “for 
heaven’s sake don’t disturb it. We 
don’t want imported ideas. None of 
your Free Trade in ideas.” 

“Francesca, you shall not deride 
Free Trade.” 

“Many people do.” said Francesca. 
“And if we get Tariff Reform I hope 


It was hu- 
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they’ll begin with the railways. Have 
yon got the money for the tickets?” 

“That,” I said, “is one of the impor- 
tant things I have seen to. I have also 
reserved a compartment in the 10.30 
train. We shall be seven, including 
nurse. That will meen four full-tickets 
and three half-tickets, in other words 
five tickets and a half.” 

“No,” said Francesca, “it will mean 
three full-tickets and four half-tickets, 
in other words five tickets only.” 

“Muriel,” I said, “is now twelve 
years old. She must have a full- 
ticket.” 

Francesca gasped. “What!” she ex- 
claimed, “do you seriously mean to tell 
me you are going to take a full-ticket 
for a child like that?” 

“But she was twelve years old a 
fortnight ago.” 

“And therefore,” said Francesca, 
“she is still in her twelfth year.” 

“No,” I said, “she is in her thirteenth 
year.” 

“That is impossible. She cannot be 
at the same time twelve and thirteen.” 

“Let me explain,” I said. “When 

Punch. 
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she had her first birthday she was one 
year old, and——” 

“It’s no good,” said Francesca, “go- 
ing back to the beginning of the world 
like that. I say she’s in her twelfth 
year, and as long as she’s that she can 
travel on a half-ticket. Besides, she’s 
not a tall child for her age, and it’s 
size that counts.” 

' “But the railway company says it’s 
age. She’s over twelve——” 

“And that,” said Francesca, “is just 
what she isn't till she’s thirteen, and 
not even you with all your extravagant 
ideas can pretend she’s that.” 

“She’s not under twelve,” 
wearily. 

“You won’t make it true,” said 
Francesca, “by saying it over and over 
again. It’s ridiculous to take a whole- 
ticket for a baby like that. And the 
idea of spending unnecessary money 
on a rich railway when there’s so much 
poverty about is repulsive. You shan't 
do it.” 

“She’s over twelve,” I said. 
Francesca had gone to pack. 


I said 


But 


R. C. L. 


CHINA’S PERIL. 


Public attention has of late been 
concentrated upon events in the Near 
East, to the almost total exclusion of 
interest in the important developments 
that have been in progress in the Far 
East. Thus unobserved, as it were, 
the first part of the plan long contem- 
plated by certain Powers, and aimed 
at the suppression of Chinese influence 
in the outlying dependencies of the 
Republic, has been quietly and success- 
fully accomplished. Without protest 
from any quarter, save Peking, Russia 
has, once and for all, established her 
domination in the rich and vast region 
of Mongolia. It is generally assumed 
that her privileged position is restricted 


to the area geographically known as 
Outer Mongolia; but, following a pro- 
cedure to which Russian diplomatists 
in their dealings with China are not 
altogether strangers, the wording of 
the protocol concluded recently be- 
tween her plenipotentiary, M. Kow- 
stovetz, and the local authorities is so 
ambiguous as to leave in some doubt 
the question whether or not the whole 
of Mongolia is involved. Indeed, so 
comprehensive are the provisions of 
the document that the conclusion 
would almost seem warranted that 
Russia has secured for herself in this 
region a position similar in all essen- 
tial respects to that which she occupied 
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in Manchuria in the days before the 
war with Japan. 

The salient features of the agree- 
ment which has led to this result may 
be summarized as follows:—(1) Rus- 
sian banks shall have the right to 
establish branches; Russian subjects 
to lease or buy land in al] towns and 
cities, to lease vacant land for agricul- 
tural purposes, to establish commercial 
enterprises, and to arrange for con- 
cessions regarding mining, forestry, 
fishing, and other undertakings. (2) 
The Russian Government shall have 
the right to establish Consulates 
wherever deemed necessary, and 
at the same time to found trade 
settlements which shall be un- 
der the administration of Russian 
Consuls. (3) Russian post-offices shall 
be established. (4) Russian Consuls 
shall have the right to use Mon- 
golian post-stations without charge. 
(5) All Mongolian rivers flowing into 
Russian territory, and the branches 


thereof, shall be open to navigation by 
Russian subjects plying Russian ves- 


sels. (6) Russian subjects desiring to 
transport goods and livestock shall have 
the right to use rivers and roads in 
Mongolia, and with their own money 
are to be permitted to build bridges, 
establish ferries, and collect fees from 
the people using these bridges and 
ferries. (7) Grazing lands shall be re- 
served for the use of flocks belonging 
to Russian subjects when migrating, 
and such lands may be used for three 
months without payment. (8) All dis- 
putes shall be referred to mixed tribu- 
nals nominated jointly by Russian 
Consuls and Mongolian Princes. At 
the same time, it is known that Russia 
contemplates the construction of an 
elaborate railway system in Mongolia. 
Of this scheme the principal feature 
will be the building of a line to link 
her Siberian railway with the Peking- 
Kalgan line, an undertaking the com- 
pletion of which would bring Paris 
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within nine and a half days of Peking. 

A glance at the map will instantly 
reveal the tremendous importance to be 
attached to the new forward policy in- 
augurated by Russia in the Far East. 
It cannot be denied that the provisions 
of the agreement disclosed in this arti- 
cle are a flagrant violation of all inter- 
national treaties concluded with the 
object of upholding the sovereignty of 
China. In the circumstances it would 
seem to all practical intents and pur- 
poses that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
has ceased to exercise any material in- 
fluence upon the situation in the Far 
East. The truth of this assertion is 
rendered all the more apparent when 
we consider the developments that are 
taking place behind the diplomatic 
scene. For by this time the fact, first 
made known in these columns, has be- 
come notorious that there is in exist- 
ence an agreement between Japan and 
Russia, which provides for three posi- 
tive developments:—(1) The annexa- 
tion by Japan of Korea, and Russia’s 
acquiescence in this measure; (2) Rus- 
sian liberty of action in Outer Mongo- 
lia; and (3) the division of Manchuria 
between Russia and Japan. The first 
and second parts of the programme 
have been carried out. There remains 
for fulfilment, then, the alienation of 
Manchuria, and all present indications 
go to show that this step will not long 
be delayed. As far as Japan is con- 
cerned, we notice signs and _ por- 
tents, in regard to the Three 
Eastern Provinces, similar to those 
which heralded the extinction of 
Korean nationality. Certain influen- 
tial organs of the Press and prominent 
publicists are openly advocating an- 
nexation. Then petitions from Chinese 
communities in Manchuria, cleverly 
engineered as a consequence of Ja- 
panese intrigues, are being received in 
Tokyo, praying the Government to end 
their trials and tribulations by gather- 
ing them within the fold of its bene- 
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ficent régime. And finally, what is 
more ominous than all these significant 
indications, is the announcement that 
the Japanese Government has applied 
to Peking for permission to reinforce 
its already large army in Manchuria, a 
procedure which, in view vf its sinister 
intent, would appear to be somewhat 
superfluous. Definite action on the 
part of Russia and Japan in Mongolia 
will necessarily involve an important 
geographical revision in the Far East. 
The boundary between Manchuria and 
Mongolia has never been clearly de- 
fined. When the time comes for the 
settling of accounts, this question will 
give rise to some discussion, and it 
may be assumed that Japan will en- 
deavor to give a wide interpretation 
of her claims in the southern sphere. 
It is clear that the British Foreign Of- 
fice is aware that the important terri- 
torial] changes described in this article 
are in contemplation, and it is within 
the knowledge of the writer that Sir 
Edward Grey will not protest against 
this rearrangement. 

For some time past no secret has 
been made of the fact that Great Bri- 
tain has abandoned all pretensions to 
possessing materia] interests in Man- 
churia. As compensation for this ef- 
facement we retain the friendship of 
Russia and Japan, so essential to the 
proper maintenance of our world 
policy, and it does not seem at all likely 
that we shall demand any further 
advantage of an important nature in 
return for our acquiescence in the de- 
signs of these Powers. We are 
content with the position we hold in 
Tibet. As far as our interests in other 
parts of China are concerned, the sit- 
uation, which remains substantially the 
same to-day, was lucidly summed up by 
Sir Valentine Chirol three years ago:— 


That in regard to railway construc- 
tion and all that railway construction 
means, the Germans, in the face 
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of their self-denying ordinance, now 
hold the key to the whole position in 
the heart of the Yangtze Valley, can- 
not be denied... Nor is that all. 
Whilst the Germans have successfully 
manceuvred us into surrendering our 
own position in the Yangtze, they show 
no disposition whatever to surrender 
any of the exclusive rights which they 
claim in Shantung, though we recog- 
nize the latter only in return for their 
recognition of the former. 


Germany's attitude in the coming 
territorial changes in China gives rise 
to not a little speculation. Were she 
to advance a claim for compensation 
in Shantung, it is difficult to see how 
it could be effectually resisted. Yet it 
is apparent that her interests in the 
Far East are more or less isolated in 
character. On the other hand, Japan 
and Russia are Continental neighbors 
of China, and something may therefore 
be said for their claim to possessing an 
influence in frontier regions. While 
not going too deeply into this aspect of 
the case, we cannot escape the reflec- 
tion that the employment of this influ- 
ence as a cloak for territorial aggran- 
dizement, and with the tacit sanction of 
Great Britain, is to be deplored. It 
means that the doctrine of the Open 
Door, never much more than a specious 
formula, is dead and done for. Conceiva- 
bly it may mean the opening of anoth- 
er sanguinary page in China’s troubled 
history. The plea, so often advanced 
of late, that her dilatory tactics over 
the loan negotiations have invited agc- 
gression is untenable when we remem- 
ber that, long before the Republic had 
dealings with Consortium, Japan 
and Russia had formulated their policy 
in regard to Manchuria. And it is Rus- 
sia who now stands in the way of 
China’s financial freedom, declaring 
that she will not consent to any loan 
that may in part be used in the raising 
of forces to be employed against her 
in Mongolia. 

Lancelot Lawton. 





Georgian Poetry. 


GEORGIAN POETRY. 


In an age which does not produce 
major poetry the literary and histori- 
cal value of minor poetry becomes of 
considerable importance. And in a 
time when what is called the general 
reading public—that is to say the un- 
discriminating, open-mouthed herd of 
readers who use books like drugs, to 
soothe their fretted minds and save 
them from thinking—take no interest 
in poetry at all, it behooves those who 
are interested to keep an alert obser- 
vation on one another and to encovrage 
such intelligent efforts as are made 
towards discriminating criticism of the 
small body of true poetry that always 
exists. For that reason the volume’ 
whose intelligent and _ enthusiastic 
editor modestly but incompletely veils 
his individuality under the initials “E. 
M.” deserves more than a formal or 
perfunctory notice. The book chal- 
lenges criticism on several accounts. 
The title is on the whole misleading. 
Although it reads as “Georgian Poetry: 
1911-1912” that is not what it will be 
called; and people who hear of it under 
the title of “Georgian Poetry” alone 
will expect to find a collection from 
the interesting but not highly excellent 
group of poets who “flourished”—such 
is the ironic word—in the reign of the 
first four Georges. And such a reader 
will be not a little astonished to find 
that it is a collection of poetry pub- 
lished during the past two years. Most 
of the authors of it were unknown to 
the public before the accession of the 
present King. The editor states that 
the book is issued “in the belief that 
English poetry is now. once again put- 
ing on a new strength and beauty.” 
And one cannot contradict such a state- 
ment, because a negative opinion on 
such a subject is without value, and it 


1 “Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912,” London: The 
Poetry Bookshop. 3s. 6d, 


is always an idle and disagreeable thing 
to discourage an optimism founded on 
a deep interest and wide study of the 
subject that inspires it, simply because 
one does not happen to share it. The 
editor of this book believes so much 
in the poetry of the immediate future 
that he is prepared to let his case thus 
rest on a selection from the works of 
two years; and his case is “that we are 
at the beginning of another Georgian 
period which may take rank in due 
time with the several great poetic ages 
of the past.” 

It is a tall order, and one which will 
lend itself readily to the throwing of 
cold water and the niggling comments 
ef unbelievers. To me it seems such 
a courageous enterprise that I am filled 
with admiration and some kind of hope 
that it may be justified. Here are the 
names of the poets from whom the 
selection has been made: Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, Ru- 
pert Brooke, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
William H. Davies, Walter De La 
Mare, John Drinkwater, James Elroy 
Flecker, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, D. H. 
Lawrence, John Masefield, Harold 
Monro, T. Sturge Moore, Ronald Ross, 
Edmund Beale Sargant, James Steph- 
ens, and Robert Calverley Trevelyan. 
I confess that I have never heard of 
some of these poets before, and the 
work of these unknown ones is far 
from being the least notable in the 
book. It is very easy to criticise the 
selection, or indeed any such selection. 
Being an Irishman I may say that it 
is full of omissions, which those whose 
names are omitted will readily detect. 
But there are other comments to be 
made. I don’t see what Mr. Sturge 
Moore is doing covering five-and- 
twenty pages of a small volume de- 
voted to Georgian poetry. His work 
and reputation were established long 
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ago, and the long poem which repre- 
sents him here is in no sense character- 
istic of the kind of thing which the 
editor obviously regards as represent- 
ing Georgian poetry. I criticize also the 
appearance in such a work of a poem 
by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton; for al- 
though he published a volume of quite 
notable poetry twelve years ago, and 
would have been properly included in 
an anthology of Edwardian poetry. he 
cannot be called a poet now. He is a 
writer whose continuous hzemorrhage 
of words occasionally takes the form of 
verse, as it takes every other literary 
form; but to put him with James 
Stephens or William Davies as a poet 
of the new day is surely to misunder- 
stand him and do the day some injus- 
tice. The case of Mr. John Masefield 
is entirely different, because he is the 
chief emergent poet of our time, and 
ene whose work, deeply founded on a 
long obscure apprenticeship to artistic 
excellence, is rising now into a fabric 
daily growing and perfecting itself, 
which is visible even to the naked eye 
of the man in the street. To him may 
justly be applied the editor’s condition 
for the inclusion of men whose name 
and reputation were established before 
the present reign—that they are here 
“because within the chosen period their 
work seemed to have gained some ac- 
cession of power.” Mr. Masefield was 
always a poet, but with recognition 
has come the blossoming of his genius, 
and a progress of it from strength 
to strength. But I cannot agree that 
the verse-writing Mr. Chesterton of to- 
day is at all the equal of the poet Ches- 
terton who published “The Wild 
Knight” in 1900. 

Among the comparatively unknown 
names in the book, the two whose 
works are most interesting to me 
are James Elroy Flecker and Robert 
Calverley Trevelyan. Yet both of 
them, oddly enough, hark back 
to the Elizabethan style in which 
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the envelope is highly wrought 
and epameled, and the content naive 
and simple. I have tried to suppose 
to myself that this book, alone of any 
poetry books of our time, should fall 
into the hands of a critic a couple of 
hundred years hence and that he 
should try to establish from it what the 
Georgian style of poetry in England 
was. I am afraid he would find great 
difficulty unless he frankly took Mase- 
field as the standard, and decided that 
poetry like Maseficld’s was Georgian, 
and everything else was not. The case 
of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson is an inter- 
esting one, for he is one of the few 
more familiar writers of poetry who 
seem to me to be growing in strength 
and mastery and genuine poetic feel- 
ing. My appreciation of him is obscured 
by a memory of quite a number of bad 
or indifferent poems: of his which I 
have read in various periodicals; 
though I also remember with pleasure 
that some six years ago, when T was 
an editor myself, I counted upon him 
as one whose poems must always be 
read when they were sent in; that one 
out of every three or four was pretty 
sure to be worthy of publication; and 
that I did publish them. He is a far 
better poet now than he was then; he 
uses an easy and wide vocabulary, 
something like that of Masefield, and 
seems to search for the plain everyday 
word, and to prefer even slang to any- 
thing that may seem mannered or un- 
natural. 

One of my chief criticisms of the 
book is that the space allotted to the 
various poets is badly apportioned. 
Twenty-four pages is, alas! too much of 
Rupert Brooke, and eight pages is not 
enough of William Davies. The editor 
seems to have tried to present long and 
narrative works rather than those 
which are purely lyric. I should have 
preferred more lyrics, selected from a 
wider range of poets who perhaps would 
not have been able to hold our atten- 
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tion through twenty pages of blank 
verse, but who might delight us in as 
many rhyming lines. 

But there, who would compile an an- 
thology from the works of living 
writers? It is a difficult, and perhaps 
an impossible thing to do perfectly. 
What “E. M.” has succeeded in doing 
is to make a collection in which the 
characteristics of the poets of our time 
are certainly revealed. Those charac- 
teristics may be described as love of 
the town and of the hurly-burly of life 
rather than of the country and soli- 
tude; the pouring of colloquial lan- 
guage into poetic and formal moulds; 
an employment of the slang vocabu- 
lary; an intelligent and open-eyed rec- 

The Saturday Review. 
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ognition of the beautiful in other than 
conventional places, and an almost 
angry contempt for the neglect of that 
hidden truth and beauty which the 
poet feels but cannot always express. 
and which the prosaic and philistine 
talks about but cannot feel. Poetry is 
a small and humble interest in our day. 
There are a few ears to hear it, and 
few eyes to see the slender and almost 
invisible gold thread that runs through 
the darker fabric of life, and keeps a 
whispering connection between what 
will be glorious and great. Whenever 
one’s eye catches the glint of true 
metal one must therefore salute it; and 
for that reason I deemed this volume 
worthy to be received with honor. 
Filson Young. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


For a very long time—how many 
hundred years nobody knows—children 
had for their literature work of a cer- 
tain type. They still have work of 
that type for their literature, and per- 
haps fifty or sixty years hence, when 
such a thing as a market for children’s 
books shall be forgotten, they will con- 
tinue to have literature of the same 
type. and so on, until the heavens open 
and things come to an end. That type 
we all know. It is of two branches, 
verse and prose. The characteristics 
of the verse are terseness, simplicity, 
improbability and finality as to theme, 
strongly emphasized lilt—something in- 
delible for the memory as to form. For 
instance: 

Here lies Elizabeth Holloway Dent 

She kicked up her heels and away she 
went. 

Whither she went or how she fares, 

Nobody knows and nobody cares. 

It should further be remarked that 
the theme is not so important as the 
manner. Some of these rhymes are 


actually meaningless, such as _ the 
“counting out” rhymes. None of them 
suffer any complexity of incident, nor 
end upon a third (still less a seventh), 
but always upon the keynote. 

The second half of this kind of liter- 
ature is the story in prose, and the 
characteristics of this are equally clear. 
There must always be injustice and 
peril, the one overcome, the other 
solved in the end. This is even true 
of the jocular stories where some sense 
of justice satisfied is always apparent. 
It is further true that no incident. 
person or thing is introduced into these 
stories unless that incident or person 
or thing serves the purpose of 
the plot. Thus it is a canon in all this 
sort of literature that there are no de- 
scriptions of scenery, or discussion up- 
on society and morals. 

Now, in the very ephemeral phase 
of society through which we are un- 
happily passing, and which demands 
regular books for children—a sort of - 
department of polite letters specially 
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written for them as books-about-disap- 
pointed-women are written for the 
ladies that inhabit the ring of heights 
round London, as books-about-bloody- 
deeds of-combat-invariably-terminating- 
in-the-increase - of - fortune - of-the-five- 
o’clock-téa-hero-in-flannels are written 
for the incredible Imperialist of the 
residential town—those permanent 
things in prose and verse which child- 
hood has demanded and will demand 
can guide us. I will suppose that you 
are a poor man or woman (you will 
not bear me a grudge? It is but an 
hypothesis. Nay, nay! not a word), 
and that of two forms of dishonor you 
prefer forcing a child’s story out of 
yourself to tapping some other impe- 
cunious friend, and that you have not 
the heroism to die or to go to the work- 
house, If this is your circumstance, 
the advice you should take is clear. 
In order to write for children in 
verse or in prose, do what your long 
ancestry did and what your long pos- 
terity will do: give them those rhymes 
and give them those stories. And if 
you can’t, don’t. 

But you can. There is no one that 
cannot tell some sort of story to a 
child, and very few that cannot make 
up some sort of rhyme for a child, if 
only they will remember that the 
rhyme must have those qualities and 
the prose those other qualities which 
we have just seen. As to writing 
really good rhymes and really good 
stories, that is, of course, no more to 
be taught, and such a gift is no more 
to be analyzed, than the corresponding 
gift of thumb-nail sketching. A very 
few people can do it. All the remain- 
ing millions cannot do it; and those 
who can do it have no idea what it is 
in them that gives them such a power. 

Nevertheless even for those who can 
do it, there is one plain rule, although 
it is a negative one: which is, never to 
embroider, and never to be “on one 
side” whether through irony or by any 
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other form of allusion. You can, of 
course, if you like, have a parallel in 
your mind and you can be trying to 
teach another lesson than that which 
your story may convey to the child. 
That is your own business. But, if 
you allow any such things to come in 
between you and your childish audi- 
ence you are done for. Children know 
exactly where they are in matters of 
the soul, and so would each of us if 
we had not fost our innocence some- 
where about the time of the first Home 
Rule Bill, or the great Dock Strike at 
the latest. The presentation of mat- 
ters which a child cannot comprehend 
is just as bad art in this department 
as is that detestable habit of criticism 
of sticking in bits of foreign languages 
which your reader knows nothing of: 
with the added drawback, that your 
reader, if he is grown up will not 
openly complain; but the child will. 
Now some one may say to me: “If 
this is so, what about the success of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘Hans Andersen,’ 
and ‘The Rose and the Ring’?”’ The 
answer is simple enough. Andersen’s 
stories and Thackeray’s tale are 
stories which a child can read as 
stories by themselves; and the fact 
that the author, being a grown man, 
has chosen to wink at other grown- 
ups in the telling does not interfere 
at all with the straightforward tale, 
which alone the child demands. In 
“The Rose and the Ring” you have 
peril overcome and injustice righted. 
That Thackeray had in his mind a 
few rather silly hobbies of his own, 
no one who knows the man or the 
period can doubt. He is praising his 
own class, having a dig at the monas- 
tic institution, showing his newspaper 
dislike of the Russians, his natural 
ignorance of what a real monarchy 
could be, and twenty other mental 
habits of his class and his generation. 
But he is so excellent a workman, or, 
to be more accurate, so vivid an artist, 
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that he cannot help writing a good 
clear story all the same. 

“Gulliver’s Travels” is a still better 
example of what I mean. No child 
cares twopence about “Laputa,” and I 
never met one who cared about the 
Houyhnhnms. But when it comes to 
all the adventures among very little 
people and very big people there you 
have exactly what the child wants; 
and note that there is peril overcome 
in both those stories, and, to some ex- 
tent, injustice put right. But the child 
does find dreary passages even here, 
and skips them as, for instance, the 
King of the Giants moralizing over the 
wickedness and insignificance of men. 

Which leads me to two last coL- 
siderations, the element of wonder in 
children’s stories, and the element of 
morals. As to the element of morals 
we have already had the prime ele- 
ment of injustice to be put right. That 
you must always have, because the 


sense of justice is the basis of any 


moral teaching, and it is especially the 
clearest thing in a child’s creed. It is, 
for instance, the weakness of Lewis 
Carroll's books that the man did not 
love justice and that you have no in- 
iquity redressed, but unfortunately a 
little spitefulmess now and _ then 
against the sense of justice. For the 
world in which he lived was at once 
a privileged and a timid world. But 
one may fearlessly adventure into 
plain moral teaching of all kinds and 
please an audience ot children im- 
mensely thereby, so long as the thing 
is done through the vehicle of a story. 
For instance, one may show the mis- 
adventures of a coward or of a boast- 
ful man to the great delight of chil- 
dren, and in connection with this it is 
always well to put in a good dose of 
violence. 

As to wonder, that is a more subtle 
business. The child can get his won- 
der out of almost anything so long as 
the picture he is asked to construct is 
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outside the immediate connotation of 
his materials. You see this with toys. 
Give a child a few bricks and tell 
him to make a steam-engine out of 
them, and he is perfectly content. He 
can imagine his steam-engine doing all 
that a steam-engine can do, and more. 
Give him a little model engine and, if 
there can be no doubt of its being 
quite out of nature, either by its tiny 
size or by its makeshiftedness, he will 
get much the same enjoyment. But 
rich people who have fallen into such 
errors will bear me out when I say 
that to give a child a very large and 
perfect model of a locomotive, is inimi- 
cal to this power of make-believe in 
which the child satisfies his appetite 
for wonder. 

Now se it is with your story for 
children. Bring in conventional ma- 
chinery—a King, a Dragon, a Princess 
—and the child will eagerly seize such 
food and convert it info the flesh and 
blood of Romance. Elaborate your de- 
scription, and you do but spend words 
upon an attempt, such as must be 
made for more jaded imaginations, to 
call up a whole costume at the ex- 
pense of many words, and the child 
will reject what you offer him. 

Beyond this there is, of course, the 
magic of emotions which we have re- 
tained ourselves from childhood, and 
which we should, if we have decent 
memories, be able to express in simple 
phrases. There are few phrases more 
impressive of distance, adventure and 
revelation than the old lilting phrase 
“over the hills and far away.” And 
there are perhaps a dozen such phrases 
in the language, more prosaic, which 
have similar connotations. Such is 
the classic gambit: “Once upon a 
time”; or, again, a phrase I have al- — 
Ways remembered from a book of my 
childhood: “And they sailed and they 
sailed till they came to an island.” 

All the world knows what incanta- 
tion and the repetition of rhythmical 
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phrases—especially in triple repetition 
—contribute to a sense of wonder. 
Time in fashioning the older fairy 
stories has attended to that rule. 
There is one last canon which fs, 
that if, in writing a story of verses for 
a child, you have not in your own 
mind, a bright picture of the thing you 
are telling, then you are certainly on 
the way to failure, and had better 
leave off; for while it is true of all 
The New Witness. 
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fiction and of all verse, it is particu- 
larly true of verse and fiction of this 
kind, that though there is no positive 
rule for the communication of one mind 
to another, yet this negative rule is 
universally true, that where the mind 
has not conceived it cannot bring forth, 
and that unless you see and hear be- 
fore you write or as you write, your 
writing is vain. 
H. Belloc. 
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Rarely does an author deliberately 
construct a literary work morally sure 
to alienate his familiar friends, and 
almost equally sure to estrange from 
him the careless and unthinking mul- 
titude of readers whom he might easily 
conciliate by slight concessions to their 
prepossessions, but this is Mr. Bourk 
White's course in his “The Call of the 
Carpenter.” He is Head Resident of 
Trinity House, New York, and he has 
written a book likely to be equally 
unacceptable to convinced Christians 
and to those who cheerfully play with 
the fire of socialism, communism, and 
enforced equality. Its merit is that it 
will arouse discussion. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


In a book entitled “Conversation” 
Mary Greer Conklin makes a plea for 
that art, so long and successfully prac- 
ticed in France but always neglected 
by the Anglo-Saxon. It is true that 
she brings forward a few noted Eng- 
lishmen as examples of all a ‘talker 
should be; but she objects to the cus- 
toms of both British and American 
dinners where the guests divide up 
into téte-A-téte, a thing never tolerated 
in a French gathering, she assures us. 
Her chapters on Discussion versus Con- 
troversy, Gossip and Talk are cleverly 
put and show much common-sense. 


The author’s reading and experience 
are wide, and her style lively ang hu- 
morous. Funk & Wagnalls Co, 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s “The Book of Com- 
fort” (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) is the 
last of a long series of helpful and 
earnest devotional books which have 
come from the same pen. It derives 
a pathetic interest from the fact that 
the author died last July, and that 
the revising and correcting of these 
pages was the occupation of his last 
days. Some of the later chapters in 
particular,—such as “When we are 
Laid Aside” “Face to Face with One’s 
Life” “The Meaning of Immortality” 
and “The Christian View of Death” 
are vivid with personal feeling and 
experience, but there is no wavering of 
faith or abatement of cheerfulness in 
them. The book deseryes its title, for 
it is freighted with comfort. It is writ- 
ten simply, directly and without af- 
fectation, and should be helpful to all 
who need its message. 

That excellent series, The Home 
University Library (Henry Holt & 
Company) continues to pour out its 
wonderful little volumes into whose 
narrow room so much is compressed. 
One of the most interesting, scholarly, 
and charmingly written, is “Missions” 
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by _ Louise Creighton. The writer 
begins with the Apostles and ends 
with The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, giving graphically and briefly 
the story of the nations. She holds a 
brief for Christian Unity and laments 
that the Roman Church “so far holds 
aloof’ from the co-operation of the 
world-churches; but she deals fairly 
with that church and her book does 
emphatic justice to all the great mis- 
sionaries of every age and nation. 
The tone is cheery and optimistic. 


James O. Fagan, whose brilliant ar- 
ticles on railroading have been widely 
read, has written “The Autobiography 
of an Individualist” to exploit his own 
varied and exciting career. Born in 
Scotland and brought up on the strict- 
est Presbyterianism, he early swept 
out into the world for himself, travel- 
ling and working in South America 
and Southern Africa, and meeting in- 
teresting people whom he here vividly 
presents to the reader. Throughout 
the book it is his individual point of 
view that he emphasizes, his philoso- 
phy of existence, his individualistic 
knack at handling things. So that, 
at the end, the boo leaves the author 
safely at home in the United States to 
discuss eagerly and very freshly too, 
the large subjects of the day: Railroads, 
Industry and the Modern Works, Jails 
and some of the leaders of mo‘ern 
thought. Houghton, MitHin Company. 


Among the latest additions to the 
Home University Library, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., at fifty cents 
each, are a volume on “Political Econ- 
omy” by Professor S. J. Chapman of 
the University of Manchester, in which 
the subject is discussed practically 


rather than historically, and from- 


the English point of view, yet with a 
sufficient breadth to be enlightening to 
American as well as English readers; 
“Master Mariners” by John R. Spears, 


an enthusiastic and extremely interest- 
ing account of what sea-faring men 
have done for civilization, from the 
earliest days to the present; and a 
compact and admirably written sum- 
mary of the work of “Great American 
Writers” from Benjamin Franklin 
down to Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
This last is the joint work of Profes- 
sor W- P. Trent and Professor John 
Erskine, both of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


“The Long Patrol” by H. A. Cody is 
a lurid tale purporting to deal with the 
life of the mounted police in the far 
Northwest of Canada. The story has 
for its hero—an Olympic figure, by the 
Wway—a member of the police force who 
is sent by his chief to find and rescue 
a kidnapped child from some very bad 
men up in the wilderness. In the 
process he discovers in the power of a 
horrible old hag his own Madeline, 
supposed to have been drowned at sea, 
but really kidnapped by people in the 
hire of her atrocious cousin, who 
wanted her lands and her gold. Made- 
line is a lily in the mire, the pilfered 
baby has golden hair and an inconsis- 
tently reproduced baby-talk, the vil- 
lains are very bad, and the hero is 
very good, very strong, very brave, and 
also very stupid and dull not to see 
for himself what would be apparent 
to the meanest intelligence. There are 
Indians and miners and a martyred 
missionary, too, but take it all together, 
the book hardly holds the reader’s at- 
tention. George H. Doran Company. 


The . conservative prediction that 
from the expansion of women’s activi- 
ties would be evolved a social state 
in which man would rock the cradle 
and woman would serve the guns, is 
not yet fulfilled, but the curious in 
such matters are deriving no small 
amusement from certain recent novels 
in which the heroines effectively prac- 




















tise virtues once assigned to heroes, and 
the men contentedly linger in the back- 
ground. Here, for example, is Mr. 
Charles Tenny Jackson’s “The Mid- 
landers,” an Iowa story glorifying the 
central United States in the hearty 
Western way, describing politics as 
played in the unshrinking Western 
fashion, and social conditions under 
which character develops with spon- 
taneity hardly known in the East. 
The men are active, energetic, clever, 
but it is the two girls, Aurelie and 
Janet, who direct and control the cur- 
rent of events, and bring the men and 
their townsfolk to the haven where 
they desire to be, and few readers will 
see anything strange in the course of 
events. The Bobbs Merrill Company. 


The last published volume from the 
pen of the late Jeremiah Surtin and a 
valuable addition to his former work 
in folklore is “The Myths of the Mo- 
docs.” The stories in the collection 
are peculiar to the Modoc tribe of 
Indians who inhabited the valley of the 
Lost River in Oregon and the country 
near the Klamath Lake and Pula Lake 
adjoining the boundary of California. 
Mr. Curtin heard the myths from 
Modoc Indians now quartered on their 
reservation in Indian Territory, and he 
wrote down what had been handel 
from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. One Indian woman in par- 
ticular, remarkable for her great aze, 
her intelligence and memory told most 
of the myths in this collection. Each 
story as printed has at its beginning 
a list of characters with their names in- 
terpreted. This arrangement is most 


heipful to the reader who desires to - 


understand more than the mere story. 
As a whole the myths presented m so 
attractive a form add greatly to the 
fund of folklore in America. Little, 
Brown and Co. 


“The Cradle of the Deep” by Jacob 
Fisher, is a modern Swiss Family 
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Robinson with nothing in it, unlike 
its prototype, that anyone could pos- 


sibly yawn over. A Boston girl of the 
usual fiction type is wrecked on an 
island in the South Seas in company 
with the second officer of the steamer 
she has been traveling on, and a 
Frenchman who is a typical boule- 
vardier. The story is as primitive and 
elemental as that of a cave triangle. 
The Frenchman is killed by the young 
officer under circumstances which 
demand it, and the officer proves him- 
self fortunately distinctly worthy of 
the girl. She for her part develops 
on the island into a strong and beauti- 
ful modification of her civilized self. 
Moreover, the man is a very wizard, 
who even forges steel for implements, 
invents foods, builds houses, makes 
soap, and, greatest triumph of all, 
manufactures a kind of oil for the 
heroine’s hair. It had lost some of its 
beauty under the no doubt trying tropi- 
cal sun. The tale is daring but not 
quite daring enough, for the story ends 
with a rescue, and marriage with bell 
and book. However, as all the book 
pretends to be is an entertaining 
novel, it should be given credit for 
being just that. L. C. Page & Co. 


No criticism could be better adapted 
to strengthen and stimulate the read- 
er’s respect for living novelists than 
Mr. Frederic Taber Cooper’s “Some 
English Story Tellers,” in which are 
gathered essays on Joseph Conrad, 
William Frend De Morgan, Maurice 
Hewlett, Eden Philpotts, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, William John Locke, John Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett, Anthony 
Hope, May Sinclair, Alfred Ollivant, 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, John Trevena. 
Robert Hichens, and “Frank Danby.” 
The list is admirably selected, includ- 
ing both voluminous writers, and those 
whose production is limited, but none 
not familiarly known, or not admitted 
to be successful, and Mr. Taber makes 
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statements showing that no one of 
them owes his success to accident, or 
to anything so much as to hard work. 
The late Samuel Smiles would have 
selected the same fifteen to be given 
to youth as examples, but Mr. Cooper's 
aim is rather to cite what is best in 
current fiction than to show why it is 
best, and it is only casually that he sup- 
plies personal details as to method, 
study, and industry. Thus he steers 
a safe passage between the dogmatic 
and the personal, and places his au- 
thors before his readers with the re 
fined skill of the portrait painter rather 
than with theundiscriminating truthful- 
ness of the photographer. Aided by him, 
one finds one’s own impressions better 
grouped and better illuminated, and is 
assisted to a clearer understanding of 
the somewhat remarkable condition of 
current fiction. He does not attempt 
to assert its perfection, and now and 
then he condemns an author who falls 
below the standard set by his own 
work, but he generously rejoices in ex- 
cellence of every kind. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Mr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.’s, 
unique and charming volume “The Col- 
lectors” (Henry Holt & Co.) makes its 
first appeal, doubtless, to art collectors, 
—whether of the amateur or the mar- 
chand-amateur class—but it will delight 
also any reader who has a sense of 
humor, or who knows a br’ght bit of 
writing when he comes upon it. Like 
all Gaul, it is divided into three parts. 
There is first A Ballade of Art Collec- 
tors, which serves as an introduction; 
then there are seven humorous stories 
of the adventures and misadventures 
of collectors, and the tricks which not 
infrequently are played upon them,— 
cases which, Mr. Mather observes, 
come mostly under the ninth and tenth 
commandments, and one or two per- 
haps, under the sixth; and finally. there 
is a chapter of reflections and sugges- 
tions upon art collecting, the fruit evi- 


dently of experience. Through all there 
runs a vein of delightful humor. Here 
is a part of the Ballade; 


Ob Lord! We are the covetous. 
Our neighbors’ goods afflict us sore. 
From Frisco to the Bosphorus 
All sightly stuff, the less the more, 
We want it in our hoard and store. 
Nor sacrilege doth us appal— 
Egyptian vault,fane at Cawnpore— 
Collector folk are sinners all. 
Our envoys plot in partibus, 
They've small regard for chancel 
door, 
Or Buddhist bolts contiguous 
To lustrous jade or gold galore 
Adorning ido] squat or tall— 
These be strange gods that we adore— 
Collector folk are sinners all. 


Accurate as the best of guide books, 
and at the same time interpretative 
of the spirit and significance of the 
Welsh people, “Gallant Little Wales,” 
by Jeannette A. Marks, should be par- 
ticularly acceptable to all who wish to 
learn more than they already know 
about that country. Many matters con- 
cerning which the casual reader is 
curious, such as the difficulties of the 
language and the correct pronunciation 
of common Welsh words are dis- 
cussed in a manner easily understood. 
One chapter is devoted to Dr. John- 
son’s Welsh tour, and his impressions 
of the country, the material being 
drawn from his “Life” by Boswell ana 
various letters. The Welsh national 
festival is described, and the daily life 
of the people, with little touches of 
human interest and flashing glimpses 
of their inner lives. In an appendix. 
several little trips through Wales are 
suggested and carefully outlined. A 
mere hasty traveler might write en- 
tertainingly of his observations but 
Miss Marks does far more; she shows 
the accurate knowledge of one who 
has lived understandingly among the 
Welsh people, and the insight of one 
who loves them. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 








